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Writing-Table Cover. 


Tus cover serves for a writing-table or desk, and holds paper, 
etc. Cut it of green or brown cloth, with an interlining of thin 
pasteboard, and embroider the edges of the upper layer of cloth, 
in the manner shown by the illustration, in point Russe with silk 
twist of the same color as the cloth. The design, Fig. 17, in the 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. II., No. 34, is that used for 
the embroidery. Bind the edges of the cover with ribbon, or a 
strip of leather of the same color; bind the double material 
together on the ends, but leave the sides open for putting 
in the pasteboard, writing-paper, etc. 


White Cloth Sacque. 

Tus sacque is of white cloth, piped with black gros grain 
and trimmed with black covered buttons and bands of black 
silk cord. Cut from Figs. 34-40, Supplement, each two 
pieces. Join the back from 20 to 21, and then the back, 
side forms, and fronts according to the corresponding ftig- 
ures, leaving a slit between the back and side forms from 
18 to 19. Pipe the front and bottom and the slits, and face 
the fronts with a strip of silk two inches and a half wide. 
Sew the side forms on the back from 18 to 19 along the 
straight line given on Fig. 37. Pipe the under and side 
edges of the pocket flaps, and sew them on the fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, along the straight line 
given on Fig. 34. Join the collar at the back, pipe it, and 
line it with silk, and sew it on the sacque according to the 
corresponding figures. Join the upper and under parts of 
the sleeves from 27 to 28, pipe the bottom and sides, and 
face the bottom with a piece of silk two inches wide. The 
under part of the sleeve, which overlaps the upper part to 
the straight line given on Fig. 39, is fastened down from 
29 to 30; from 30 to 31 the sleeve is held together with 
bands of cord and buttons. Sew the sleeves into the arm- 
holes according to the corresponding figures, and sew on 
the buttons as shown by the illustration. 




















































THE FLORA AND 
FAUNA OF THE TOI- 
LETPE-TABLE. 


LEARNED French savant, 
M. Ch?Robin, has written 
an elahorate work upon the veg- 
stables ‘that row upon man; 
fur Own country, 
y. the Smithson- 
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Wuite Crorn Sacque.—Front. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 34-40. 





that exists in men and other animals, and Dr. Cobbold, of En- 
gland, has furnished a ponderous volume upon— Well, we think 
we have gone far enough, and had better leave the rest to burrow- 
ing bibliographers and unsentient men of science. No wonder, 
then, that abundant work for the microscope may be found on 
any toilette-table, as has been very well shown by a recent writer 
in these columns. But in spite of the bulky labors of M. Robin, 
Dr. Leidy, Dr. Cobbold, and several others, it is not true that 
every man is a walking botanic garden or zoological museum ; 
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and so, too, we are inclined to believe that there are better fields 
for botanizing than a lady’s toilette-table, even if she should not 
have heard of carbolic acid or sulphite of soda. The results of 
the scientific labors of a man armed. with such; a tremendous 
weapon as a microscope, and dealing in such formidable terms as 
rotifers, diatoms, alge, fungals, etc., are apt to appear very im- 
posing to those who hear of them for the first time; and we have 
no doubt that since the publication of the aforesaid article many 
ladies have regarded their hair-brushes with a feeling akin ‘to 
horror, and have suffered untold misery from a dread of the dan- 
gerous inhabitants that infest them. Familiarity, however, not 
only breeds contempt, but frequently removes fear ; -and this. fact 
may, perhaps, prove a sufficient justification for our considering 
at length the character of these beings, the sources’whence they 
are derived, and the most pleasant means of getting rid of them. 
It is a beautiful provision of Providence that :wherever: any 
otherwise useless organic matter is collected, there a multitude 
of the lower forms of organic beings go to work, and act as nas 
ture’s scavengers. Decaying matter is thus not only utilized, but 
removed from a position in which it would otherwise give rise to 
a.positive evil. It goes to build up new and beautiful forms, 
which in their turn become 4 source of nutriment to beings of a 
higher order, and 
thus, in ascending 
scale, the various 
organisms centrib- 
ute to the support 
of each other un- 
til we reach man 
himself, . who .: de- 
rives a large part of 
his nutriment from 
the highly organ- 
ized ox and sheep 
among animals, and 
wheat, beans, corn, 
ete’, among vege- 
tables. We must 
not find fault, there- 
fore, if .this law 
holds good in re- 
gard to the organ- 
ic débris, found in 
our hair- brushes, 
and that:so long 
as any ‘food for 
‘them exists, roti- 
fers and’ fungi 
should be busily at 
work gathering up 
. the fragments, that 
nothing be lost. 
Fortunately, how- 
ever, for us, none 
of the animals and 
vegetables that are 
usually found in 
such places are in 


the least degree dangerous. It is true that there are some fungi, 
alg, and entozoa that produce dangerous and painful diseases, 
but they are not generally found among the inhabitants of a wet 
hair-brush. Moreover, we must remember that there is a great 
difference between mere germs and fully developed organisms, 
and we have no right to say that a lady’s hair contains fungi be- 
cause we have found some of the spores in her hair-brush, and 
have been able to grow quite a crop of the fully developed article in 
our slides. A recent and careful microscopic examination of sev- 
eral hair-brushes has failed to reveal to us any thing that is 
of a really dangerous character. Certainly none of those 
figured in the article referred to can be called dangerous, 
and as for being disagreeable, they can, of course, be disa- 
greeable only to those who have seen them under a micro- 
scope, or who have seen pictures of them. They are never 
visible to the unassisted eye, and would remain forever un- 
known if it were not for the microscope. 

But, after all, they are merely old friends in a new place. 
The rotifers which play such an important part in ‘‘ The Mi- 
croscope at the-Toilette” really swarm in every ‘‘ old oaken 
bucket” in the country, and their little relations, the vorti- 
celle, which I have found in far greater numbers than the 
rotifers, may be detected by the million in every water-pail 
in the land. The little eels which, to a lively imagination, 
are the representatives of ‘‘ gregaria,” are the near rela- 
tives, if not the actual brothers and sisters, of the eels that 
we swallow by wholesale whenever we add good vinegar to 
ow salad or our oysters. Bad vinegar, made from chem- 
icals instead of fruit, contains no eels, but in almost all good 
vinegar they abound. The fungi and algx about which so 
much is said are merely varieties of the mould that is so 
often found on preserved fruit, and yet what good housewife 
ever threw away a jar of preserves because it had a little 
mould on the top? As for the diatoms they abound in 
every ‘running. brook, and we swallow thousands of them 
with every oyster that we consume. I must say, however, 

v that I have found no 
diatoms or desmids in 
hair-brushes,; and the 
figures given by the au- 
thor of ‘*'The Micro- 
scope at the Toilette” 
would not be recog- 
nized by most of those 
who have studied this 
department of botany. 
A hair-brush is not a 
good: locality in which 
to logk for diatoms or 
desmids, as these deli- 
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Wuite Crotrn Sacque.—Back. : 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 834-40. , 
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cate and beautiful plants do not flourish in such 
situations. 


How can we avoid the introduction of these 
visitors to our , and 
our dinner-tables too? It is certain that they are 
very interesting ; to many they are no doubt very 
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beautiful ; but then are not ¥ —- 
to keep about one’s person. e can no 
fondle hem as we would dg, or them like 
canary-bird, impossi us to con- 
fas han he i ‘window as we do our 


Can we not, then, banish them 
prs oc nai So Every breeze is 
loaded with their germs, and some of them are 
tenacious of life beyond any thing of which or- 


on is, 


Killed they are killed in earnest. ‘There is no 
resurrection for them after they have been sub- 
jected to such a process. Bay rum is quite as 
good, and perhaps a little more pleasant, and 
every essential oil is unfriendly to all the lower 
forms of animals and vegetables. It would seem, 
therefore, that it is not without good reason that 
ladies are fond of highly perfumed toilette articles, 
since most perfumes consist of essential oils, and 
tend to keep down the flora and fauna of the toi- 
lette-table. 
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Ye Our next Number, which will begin the 
Fourth Volume of HARPER’S BAZAR, will be full 
of variety and interest. A newand powerfui Novel, 
“HANNAH,” dy Mrs. DINAH MULOCK-CRAIK, 
the well-known author of “John Halifax,” “A 
Brave Lady,” eéc., will be commenced therein, A 
magnificent DOUBLE-PaGE CHRISTMAS CAR- 
TOON, dy THOMAS NAST, will be given. Miss 
BRaDDONn’s interesting story, “ MILLY DARRELL,” 
will be continued; and illustrations of elegant 
Street Dresses, and a stylish House Dress, with 
Cut Paper Pattern, Fancy Articles, Editorials, 
Stories, Poems, and Miscellany, will swell the at- 
tractions of this brilliant Holiday Number. 

We Our next Supplement Number will con- 


Ladies’ Cashmere and Beaver Sacques ; Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Knitted, Nettedyand 
. Crocheted Capes, Shawls, Mantelets, Collars, Fack- 
ets, Hodds, Petticoats, Frocks, Leggings, Under- 
Vests, Gloves, Boots, Slippers, etc. 3 Gentlemen's 
Water-proof Hunting Coats ; Knitted, Netted,and 
Crocheted Trimmings ; and a new and beautiful 
hind of Worsted-Work,  « 
Ya The Publishers of Harper’s WEEKEY 
< take pleasure in annourcing a magnificent 
‘ CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
of that Fournal, with an EIGHT-PaGE SuppLe- 
MENT, with superb Full-Page Original Illustra- 
tions by W. L. SHEPPARD, ALFRED FREDERICKS, 
C. G.Busn, A. E. EMSLIEy,THomMAs Nast, and 
other artistic attractions. Amory the literary feat- 
ures of this Number will be the commencement of 
a very interesting original CHRISTMAS STORY, 
éy R. H. STODDARD, the scene of which ts laid in 
New York; a Chapter of AncriCc ADVENTURE} 
and the usual complement of Stories, Poems, etc. 
Persons desiPing fo RENEW their Subscrip- 
tion to this Paper*will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their names as early as convenient 
BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR PRESENT 
SUBSCRIPTION. Zhis will obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering naniés and mailing back 
Numbers. ; 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@ Of Paying the Piper. 

‘ Mu DEAR TOM,—I do not recall so long 
a series of soft and beautiful days in the 

sarly winter as we have seen ‘this year. Our 

gredit journey is made doubly beautiful... On 

the first of December I heard of rose-trees in 

full blossom in gardens near Narraganset Bay, 

and I. believe there were people sauntering 
without over-coats in the new and fine streets 
that stretch fron? the city of Boston toward 
Roxbury and Brgokline. Morning after morn- 
ing broke calm and splendid in the east. 
Evening after evening the®moon, brilliant as 
the hunter's moon, shone ovér the world. I 
met Carlino at the corner of Wall Street at the 
hour when the lfurry is at its height; and as 
he stopped and said, with his sweet, peaceful 
smile, ‘‘This beats Rome,” I felt as if the 
roaring Babel were suddenly annihilated, and 
as if we stood in the Villa Doria, with the 
scent of vielets in the air, ‘Ther I turned up 
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into Selvaggio’s studio—still in Italy—and the 
soft illusion was not dispelled. He had just 
finished a portrait, one of Titian’s women. 
There was the same ruddy gold hair, crinkled, 
and gathering low over the forehead ; the same 

in the full form of the neck; the same 
subtile languor which you will observe in the 
famous Venetian pictures, 

There were also pictures of the Campagna 
and a lazy shepherd-boy, of the old church at 
Murano, solitude, silence, picturesque ruin, all 
under the glowing Italian sky—“ ‘an everlast- 


ing wash of air,’ Browning calls it,” said Sel-’ 


vaggio, as he stood with his head bent before 
one of the pictures. It was all Italy, you see, 
my dear Tom; and then he opened a huge 
chest, the stuffed top of which was the sofa 
upon which I was lounging, feeling as if I were 
that idle shepherd-boy, stretched under the 
silver gray ilex-trees of the Campagna; and 
out of the chest the painter took the rich jack- 
et of the dandy of Seville, and his tasseled 
leather leggings, and red cloth of the Abruz- 
zi, and cloth of gold of Damascus, and superb 
brocades, and Japanese stuffs; and at every 
fresh display the great roaring Babel of the 
city outside receded farther and farther, and 
down deeper I sank in Italy and the East, 
and all the old glories of the world. “It is in 
keeping with the divine day,” said Selvaggio. 
‘Look up there,” he said, pointing to the high 
studio window, that looked toward heaven; 
“what a perfect sky and light! And this is 
America, caro! What has Italy or Damascus 
better?” 

I strolled out of the studio in a kind of de- 
lightful bewilderment, and sauntered along the 
street, looking with wonder at the people who 
passed in a tumultuous hurry, as if nobody 
could possibly arrive any where in time. There 
was, I confess, nothing Italian in the street, but 
Italy shone over in that softly radiant winter 
sky; and at the next corner Sebastiano said, 
‘* Come and dine this evening; cnly ten of us.” 
I smiled, for I knew what that meant. It meant 
more Italy, and a great deal of the best of Ger- 
many. So you may be sure that I was there 
at six; and, although the sun had set, the beau- 
ty of the wonderful day had a delightful im- 
mortality in those rooms. There was no gas; 
but candles were burning every where, and there 
were proofs of the noblest engravings upon the 
walls, and the charming confusion of rich and 
luxurious furniture, and quaint and beautiful 
little things upon the mantels and in corners, 
and the great piano, a kind of high altar, in the 
midst of all, Sebastiano is generous ; for when 
he bids me to dine he assembles a little com- 
pany, young and lovely, as if I were young also; 
and, indeed, I forget the years as I sit among 
the happy guests; and, as my eyes rest upon 
the fresh and blooming young woman by whom 
I sit at table, if those eyes seem to her a little 
dull, I know that the heart that looks through 
them is as young as ever, and sometimes I feel 
as we talk, while the delicate wine is poured, 
and the breath of the rose-buds comes sweet to 
our senses, that she looks through the eyes to 
the heart, and I am satisfied. 

We all rise together, and move together into 
the music-room. In the dark ages the men 
used to remain at table when the ladies left, and 
guzzle and smoke, and when they were, most 
disagreeable, join the ladies again in the draw- 
ing-room. Yes, and it was a manly custom to 
get drunk and roll under the table. We have 
left it behind, with other barbarisms, and who 
does not rejoice? Think of Romeo seeing Ju- 
liet withdrawing, and staying himself behind to 
swig liquor with boors in broadcloth! Let us 
be grateful, Tom, for the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Instead of wine to drink, of which we 
have had plenty, we have what seems to me 
wine to,hear ; for so exquisitely exhilarating, so 
airily intoxicating, seems the music which Lion- 
arto makes for us. It floods the brain, and we 
sink into pensive dreams of faery. Old faces, 
old scenes, old emotions, are all renewed in 
memory. ‘The vague sense of a happy, har- 
monious world, the tender appeal to generous 
resolve, to sincerer sympathy—what is it all? 
How do they follow so surely the touch of Lion- 
arto’s fingers? Is it only an aimless reverie 
into whicle we lapse as we listen? Is it only 
an evanescent, meaningless exhilaration or in- 
toxication, like that of this rare liqueur, this 
molten amber, which the noiseless servant pours 
into these delicate, almost impalpable, glasses ? 

And they are going now, these gracious wo- 
men, Supreme in youth and beauty, who have 
thv@wn over me the fine spell of their en- 
chantment, so that my age has vanished from 
my consciousness! They have learned, then, 
‘*Medea’s wondrous alchemy,” by which the 
old shall become young again? No, they have 
not learned its Itis theirsalready, It is their 
birth-right. And as we young men—all of us 
very young, my Thomas—as we hand them into 
their carriages, and stand in the silent street 
while they drive echoing away in the moon- 
light, are you surprised that I feel that this 
is the most extraordinary winter weather, and 
that early December néyer before had such del- 
icate days? 

I walked quietly home with Alessandro, and 
he looked up at the sky, and said, ‘This is 
beautiful weather, Mr. Bachelor, as you re- 
mark; but we shall’pay for it, There is one 


little bill that we can never evade, “We may 
cheat the tax-gatherer, but we must pay the 
piper.” We walked on silently, Alessandro 
humming, and I reflecting upon his words. 
**Yes,” said he, *‘we have had a delightful 
dinner. Did you ever see such flowers? ‘That 
basket massed with dropping rose-buds was the 
most exquisite I remember. Those wines of 
Sebastiano’s would make a sip a venial sin even 
to the good Father Mathew. I hope you did 
justice to them, Mr. Bachelor, as I did, and 
also to the patés, and the rest; but, my good 
Sir, we shall pay for it. “Tis a pretty piper, 
but he has a little account against us. It is past 
midnight, and I, for one, must be down town at 
eight o’clock in the morning. When I awake 
at six and tumble out of bed, the pleasant tune 
of to-night will have been piped, and I shall have 
to settle the bill. A little headache, a great 
deal of sleepiness, some ill temper, I fear, per- 
haps a few quick words where they should not 
be spoken. ‘This is the currency. in which I 
shall pay, and the sum total will be a little less 
peace of mind and a shorter life.” 

This was rather a depressing view to take of 
the faery-land we had just left, and a terrible 
picture of the consequences of wandering in it. 
Alessandro fell to humming again, and I walked 
by his side meditating. Was Sebastiano, then, 
a kind of Circe? Had we sat at his delicious 
feast only to be enchanted by-and-by into hor- 
rible forms? Was that pensive intoxication of 
music only the subduing spell? ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
sumed Alessandro, whose thoughts seemed to 
be a stream now lost in the sands of silence, now 
rising into visibility in speech—‘‘ yes, and here 
are these euperb winter days, April astray in 
December, violets perplexed whether to bloom, 
and all hands of apple blossoms, as it were, 
piped upon deck. It is all very fine. But 
you may have observed: that every year has 
ite average of cold and heat, of storm and 
shine, “Tis mighty fine, but thé little piper 
that plays December into May will have an 
ugly bill to be settled. He doesn’t play that 
tune for nothing, and we shall have to pay him 
roundly.” And again Alessandro hummed, and 
the stream sank in the sand. 

As he hummed I thought. I remembered 
the green apples long ago, how toothsome they 
were; how we dared all the dogs, and the wrath 
of the owners, and how we pastured upon the 
fair orchards, dancing to the gayest tunes of 
the little piper. We filled our innocent stom- 
achs with the green fruit ; but, ah me! my dear 
Tom, when griping pains and great glasses of 
noisome stuff followed, I remember that we 
were told we were now paying the piper. And 
as I walked by the side of the humming Ales- 
sandro, it seemed to ne that the settlement was 
going on every where. Here is the Honorable 
Senator who has obtained his seat in the great 
council. You know how he did it? He or- 
ganized a lobby. He paid agents to make votes 
in every way and in any way. His ready mon- 
ey disappeared with astounding rapidity. He 
stood in a room at a hotel and bowed to every 
man who was brought to him, or who brought 
himself. He shook hands with every body, and 
he pretended a particular interest in any body ; 
making promises, pledges, and explanations; 
drinking wine, hearing cloudy stories, assenting 
to the meanest intrigues. It was dirty, my 
dear Tom. You can not conceive that a man 
of self-respect would do it. And at length the 
Honorable Sir was elected Senator, He has 
danced his little jig, and he has been paying 
the piper ever since. He knows that the mean- 
est men could expose him, and he is, as it were, 
under bonds to them. In the finest flights of 
his eloquence he suddenly sees from his place 
upon the floor somebody in the gullery, and the 
orator knows that the man he sees is his owner, 
in a certain sense, and could print in the morn- 
ing paper a disgraceful story. So the orator 
sends up to the gallery, and introduces his 
friend to his colleagues, and asks him to dinner 
to bribe him to silence. The Senator has had 
his dance, and he is paying the piper. 

And so, my dear Tom, it is with the rest of 
us. Your friend Ned has a fine horse, I ob- 
served yesterday in the Park, and Mrs. Ned 
drives one of the prettiest of pony phaetons. 
And Ned asked me to a dinner last week, to 
which I could not go, but at which the flowers 
and the wines were as fine as at Sebastiano’s. 
But Ned has only a clerk’s salary. It may be 
liberal; [hope it is. But if Ned honestly pays 
the bills of his pleasures, he uses up all his 
money, and by-and-by when he is older, and 
the children are larger, and younger men are 
nimbler clerks than he, the piper will bring in 
his bill, and Ned will have to pay. But if he 
does not honestly settle his bills, and pays them 
by the proceeds of his speculations with the 
money of other people—and fine horses and 
pony phaetons often drive a fellow. straight to 
that—then he has a still more awful bill to pay 
to the piper. And, Tom, I have known more 
than one Ned to pay the piper with a razor, or a 
pistol, or in the mad-house, Or the student 
dances merrily among his books, day and 
night, sacrificing all the laws of life and health, 
despising fresh air, exercise, sound, good, and 
regular rest. He hasa jolly dance, and at fifty 
the piper calls with his little bill, Poor Master 
Student has nothing to pay with. And the re- 





morseless piper levies upon his brain and his 


body, and leaves him a paralyzed, moribund 


cripple. He gives a shorter or a longer credit, 
the terrible piper, but he will be 

My dear Tom, as I walked by the side of the 
humming Alessandro, thinking of what he had 
said, and of the piper and his bill, and then of 
the beautiful December weather, and of Sebas- 
tiano’s delightful feast, I fortunately remember- 
ed that Alessandro’s philosophy was not com- 
plete; and asI reached my door I ascended the 
steps, and harangued him from the top as from 
a pulpit. It is true, I said to him, that the 
Senator pays for his meanness by the haunting 
and incessant fear of exposure, that Ned set- 
tles for his extravagance with sorrow and even 
suicide, and that Master Student buys disease 
with the waste of his life. But even Circe 
could not enchant Ulysses into a beast, and if 
Satyr pays for his debauch with a headache, 
Jupiter pays Philemon for his feast with a green 
immortality. So, Alessandro, this soft Decem- 
ber weather may be followed with the roughest 
storms, but they can not blow away the lovely 
suggestions of the radiant season. And if you 
pay the piper for your dance at Sebastianc’s 
with a little ill-humor and drowsiness to-morrow 
morning, you will also retain the most unfad- 
ing pleasure of memory, and the blessing of a 
quickened imagination. And for that, my dear 
‘Tom, who would not lose an hour’s sleep? We 
must pay the piper, indeed, for every step in 
the dance, but he is the wise man who gets, or 
who thinks that he gets, more than he pays. 

Your friend, : 
Ayn Op BacHELor. 











PRESERVED SWEETS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

NE sentence in a late article on **The 

Sweets of Married Life” can not be too 

strongly emphasized. ‘‘ Perhaps if women had 

higher aims in life than those with which they 

make shift to satisfy themselves, they would not 

let themselves sink to the level of this folly”— 

the folly of losing the real happiness of mar. 

riage in a vain endeavor to retain its unsub- 
stantial romance. 

*¢ What higher aim,” it may be asked, “can 
a@ woman have than to retain her husband’s 
love?” It may seem a cold and insufficient 
reply to say, ‘‘To retain his respect.” But if 
women would give more heed to his respect and 
less to his love, there would be fewer unsatisfac- 
tory marriages. It is undeniable that women 
have a wonderful talent for self-abnegation, and 
they do not always exercise it with judgment. 
Where they love they delight to lavish, and they 
do it often without discrimination, to the final 
—it is not too strong a word to say—disgust of 
the object of their love. A woman is very sin- 
cerely in love with the man she marriés, and 
she knows nothing better to do than to prostrate 
herself before him. She gives herself wholly up 
to him. She burns her ships behind her. She 
leaves herself wholly without resource. She re- 
joices, she exults, in staking the whole interest 
and happiness of her life on him. To be sure, 
she is hardly to blame for it. She has been told 
ever since she was boin that she was an ivy, and 
her mission is to cling, and she clings with a 
vengeance, till her oak is simply tired to death 
of his “‘ social parasite,” and, in the effort to un- 
wind her, leaves her broken and trailing at his 
feet. It is the saddest thing in the world, for 
it is hopeless. Itis the inevitable development 
of nature. ‘The oak can no more help weary- 
ing of her than he can help being an oak; aud 
the ivy can no more have life in herself, because 
she suffers for the want of it, than she can add 
ten cubits to her stature. The ones to be blamed 
are those who zealously inculcate upon her dur- 
ing all her forming years the duty of being a 
sappy cellular tissue, and then suddenly demand 
of her the resolute endurance that comes only 
of woody fibre. 

The remedy is to demand a different sort of 
woman; to demand strength and individuality, 
especially in marriage. A single woman can 
camp down any where. . If she is flavorless, 
flat, and unprofitable, it is of no particular con- 
sequence. Her connections are but slight, and 
her influence small. But a married woman is 
welded to her husband and her home, and her 
influence never ceases or remits. She ought to 
have a sturdy independence—independ of 
character, of will, of force, of purpose. She 
ought to hold herself a distinct human being. 
To have any oneness in marriage there must 
first be a twoness. (There can be no union 
where thére is no separation. It takes two 
sounds to make harmony. No compound is 
more wishy-washy than that formed by the dilu- 
tion of a woman in a man. She ought to be 
just as palpably and distinctly herself after she 
is married as before; and she ought to be just 
as distinctly and discreetly a woman, The di- 
vinity that doth hedge a woman is just as rev- 
erent a thing for wife as for maiden. No man’s 
love, no attgel’s love, could overcome or survive 
commonness. The closest intimacy, the most 
perfect companionship, will only minister to love 
if it preserves its odor of sanctity, if it guards its 
divine right of seclusion. But When a soul wan- 
tonly and willfully throws down all its barriers, 
and lays itself free to casual touch and careless 
tread, what can it expect but to be roughly 








touched and rudely trampled ? 
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The position which wives assume, or into 
which they permit themselves to be placed, is 
sufficiently humiliatixg. Many a girl who 
would lose her right haad rather than betray 
herself. into a too warm or a too pronounced 
expression of her love is transformed by mar- 
riage into an unblushing and unreserved: wooer. 
But what has changed. her social status? Are 
all these things merely conventional? Is it 
fashion and custom only which have decreed 
the *‘ one pursuing, the other pursued?” If so, 
then it is well enough that with the pronuncia- 
tion of a certain formula all should change. 
But if the present arrangement is founded on 
nature, if the woman is silent because she can 
not speak, because an instinct of modesty deep 
as her life forbids her to be the aggressor in 
this holy war, how can she belie her nature and 
defy her instinct after marriage? It is un- 
worthy of maid or matron to be a suitor for 
love, and it is useless too, for love never comes 
that way. The very security which a man feels 
in his wife’s love, and which is alleged as his 
reason for not being more careful to express his 
own, may be fatal to both. A wife ought not 
to let her husband feel so secure of her love as 
that. She should be so noble, so aspiring, so 
growing a person that marriage, so far from giv- 
ing him inalienable possession of her, should 
only give him vantage-ground for obtaining pos- 
session of her. It is little that on her marriage- 
day he stands first in her estimation. It is 
much that he has won a place so near her, so 
full of helpfulness and tenderness and all chiv- 
alrous opportunity that, if he will, no human 
being can ever displace him. He ought to feel 
secure of her love against all the blows of cir- 
cumstance, but not against all the developments 
of character. The only thing a man is sure of 
when he marries his wife is her love. A thou- 
sandfold more precious thing—the continuance, 
the deepening, the unfolding of her love—let 
him feel he is yet to win. But if neither her 
love nor herself has any. unfolding, if she just 
fuffs around him, a soft, smothering, inorganic 
insipidity, why, he likes the softness and the 
smothering for a little while, and then he grows 
terribly tired of it, and careless of it, and prob- 
ably rough toward it; and then the little, silly, 
gelatinous mass quivers with pain, for it is a 
sentient mass, and feels the rebuffs which it can 
neither account for nor provide against; and 
then you have an unhappy marriage. Again. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


JEWELRY. 
HE jewelry most in vogue at present is 
copied trom Oriental and half barbaric 
models, Moorish and Egyptian designs being held 
in especial favor. Crescents, exquisitely chased 
arabesques, hoops within hoops, tinkling as they 
clash against each other, Egyptian heads, the 
Sphinx, swinging columns, and pendants that vi- 
— constantly, are seen in brooches and ear- 
rops, . 
rooches are very large, and have usually a 
fanciful hook at the top, by which they may be 
swung as a pendant toa necklace. Ear-rings are 
long and broad also, consisting of a horizontal 
bar, or a half-moon, to which are attached many 
pendants that shake by the slightest motion of 
the wearer. The newest hoop ear-rings are not 
round, but oval. ‘They are formed of several 
slender hoops, wheels within wheels, becoming 
gradually smaller to the centre, where the space 
is filled by a ball of gold or a precious stone. 


DIAMONDS AND PEARLS. 


Diamonds are now seldom set in the unmean- 
ing clusters so long worn, and the frail knife- 
edge setting of last year begins to lose favor. 
The stones are not placed so high, and more 
gold is visible in the setting than has been seen 
of late. ‘The fanciful Mocrish devices and mass- 
ive Egyptian styles are both adopted. ‘There 
are globes of pale yellow gold studded with small 
brilliant gems, disks of burnished red gold de- 
pressed in the centre, to reflect the myriad rays 
of light imprisoned within, and swinging bars 
of gold, the edges tipped with diamonds. Em- 
eralds, coral, and the darkest blue sapphires are 
associated with diamonds. Enamel is scarcely 
used at all, as the precious stone is allowed to 
depend upon its own merits. For ear-rings the 
solitaire diamond is still preferred to several in- 
ferior stones. A pair for sale is marked $5000. 
The setting of solitaires is 2xceedingly broad and 
rich, giving the ear-drop the size that fashion re- 
quires. A brilliant diamond, beside which all 
others pale their ineffectual fires, is mounted for 
a gentleman’s scarf-pin: the price is $10,000. 
The stone is of rare beauty, and has been cut in 
the most artistic manner. 

Strung pearl sets for brides are in floral pat- 
terns, with the necessary dangling appendages. 
A set of brooch and ear-rings costs from $65 to 
$150. Those for $80 are very handsome. The 
most stylish arrangement of pearls for general use 
is in dead Roman gold (pale yellow and unpolish- 
ed) in massive-looking blocks studded with pearls. 
Necklaces of several strands of pearls are the 
objects of desire this winter in the way of jewel- 
ry. ‘They are worn with a locket or cross, and 
may accompany any kind of jewelry. A neck- 
lace of graduated pearls mounted high in thick 
gold setting is marked $2000. Diamonds and 
pearls are used together in mounting all other 
stones, especially cameos. 


CAMEOS, 


Cameo cutting is the favorite way of treating 
a variety of stones this season. The opal, emer- 





ald, chrysoprase, amethyst, and jasper are now 
cut in cameo, as wellas onyx. Cameos cut from 
life are fashionable. The profile of a friend cut 
in sardonyx, and mounted in pearls or small 
diamonds, is a gift to be valued. Artists in 
cameo charge from $100 to $150 for cutting a 
likeness large enough for a brooch ; smaller heads 
for ear-drops cost from $50 to $75. The mount- 
ing of such a set without pearls comes to $75 or 
$80. A set of cameo emeralds mounted with 
pearls and diamonds is $900. Intaglio cutting 
and raised figures are both used. Stones of one 
color are prettiest for the former, those of three 
or four strata of different shades for the latter. 
Sardonyx cameos, with the figure on a white 
layer and the ground of pink, are very beautiful. 
A fine set mounted with pearls and Roman gold 
costs $200. A scarf-pin, sleeve-buttons, and ring 
for the third finger, all of cameo, make up sets 
of jewelry for gentlemen. ‘The dark red-brown 
jasper is used for cameos by gentlemen. A pair 
of jasper cameo sleeve-buttons large and nearly 
square is $55. Small sleeve-buttons of chrys- 
oprase, beautifully cut, are $45 ; larger ones are 
$75. 
GOLD TEWELRY. 


The most useful sets of jewelry are those 
made entirely of gold. These can be worn on 
all occasions, both for day and evening. The 
pale yellow gold known as Roman and Etrus- 
can, the red gold with copper alloy, and the 
picked gold, a bright yellow with frost-like dec- 
orations, are used for these sets. The designs 
are artistic and beautiful, and most varied. 
Long pendants are the most becoming ear-rings 
for round faces; hoops and balls for slender 
faces. From $35 to $125 is the range of prices 
for gold sets. A brooch and ear-rings of hoops, 
with a gold knob in the centre and many pend- 
ants, is marked $66. The pierced or perfora- 
ted gold, of reddish cast, is exceedingly pretty 
for brunettes. An elegant set, with quivering 
pendants that it is impossible to keep still, is 
marked $90. ‘The design is pure Moorish. A 
set of Roman gold, without polish, is in the 
Egyptian style: price $97. 

‘Turquoise blue enamel on gold is the favorite 
enamel at present. ‘The designs are similar to 
those of plain gold sets, but they are colored 
pale blue. ‘They are exceedingly becoming to 
blondes, and cost from $60 to $125 for brooch 
and ear-rings. 

Coral and turquoises are much worn this sea- 
son. ‘The former is associated with diamonds, 
the latter with pearls. ‘There is not, however, 
a marked partiality for any special stone, as there 
was a year or two since -or amethysts. Plain 
gold sets are preferred by ladies who can not af- 
ford variety in jewelry, and these are becoming 
to brunettes and blondes alike, are worn both by 
the old and young, and with costumes of every 
color. 


NECKLACES AND PENDANTS. 


A necklace and pendant has come to be thought 
almost as important an article of jewelry as a 
breast-pin, and is often made to take the place 
of a brooch when large neck-ties are worn. ‘The 
newest gold necklaces are the cable chains— 
heavy-looking links of pale Roman gold, though 
they are light enough for comfort. ‘They cost 
from $50 upward; those at $90 are very fine. 
A necklace of gold balls or beads is also stylish : 
the lowest priced are $27. Flexible spiral neck- 
laces are no longer new, but are pretty and in- 
expensive, costing as low as $18. 

Large crosses are popular for pendants. Made 


‘of plain Roman gold entirely without ornament 


they cost from $10 upward. Those marked $16 
are of the fashionable size. Others are ~rmed 
of links to match the cable necklace, or they are 
enameled with blue, or inlaid in mosaic patterns. 
Lockets are large, oval shaped, and with the 
centre depressed, the outside being a border of 
gems, Many pendants are worn that have no 
receptacle for miniatures, being merely for or- 
nament. The most useful, however, will serve 
as locket, pendant, and brooch, 


WATCH CHAINS, 


The opera chain is a novelty in the way of 
watch-guards, {t passes around the neck and 
has an adjustable slide by which it may be fas- 
tened near the throat or lower down on the 
breast. One end of the chain is long enough 
to hang below the belt, and to this the watch is 
attached, while the other is short and ends in an 
ornamental gold tassel. If the slide is plain gold 
the chain costs $40 or $50; when ornamented 
with a cameo or diamonds it is sometimes $200. 


BRACELETS AND RINGS. 

New bracelets are broad, thick, clumsy, and 
ungraceful, more like manacles than ornaments. 
An inch and a half is the fashionable width. ‘The 
bands are of massive gold, with pearl, turquoise, 
or cameo ornaments, 

The setting of finger-rings also shows increase 
of size. Oblong, square, the slender marquise 
medallion, or sets of almost any unique shape, 
are preferred to the round sets hitherto worn on 
ladies’ rings. Cameo rings are in special favor. 
They are of opal, emerald, chrysoprase, or sar- 
donyx, mounted with diamonds or pearls. A 
single emerald, square, and of purest green, with 
a diamond above and below it, is marked $800. 
A ring with a square tourmalin, a rare stone of 
dark ivy green, in a setting of small diamonds, 
is $200, Exceedingly pretty rings, with mar- 
quise medallion of chrysoprase or sardonyx, with 
tiny rose diamonds set in flowers, are from $34 
upward, 

NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES. 


Among the grand toilettes prepared to be worn 
when receiving calls on New-Year’s Day are some 
dresses worthy of mention. Heavy poult de soie 
trimmed with lace and flounces of the material, 
and rich satins with muslin over- or mus- 
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lin beneath satin, seem to be the favorite choice. 
A poult de soie of palest ciel blue was the choice 
ofa blonde. It has a short skirt, of which only 
the front and side gores are visible. These have 
fine gathered flounces, narrow, bias, very full, 
and overlapping each other. A court train sixty 
inches long, with three straight back widths and 
two side gores, is fastened to the side of the short 
skirt, and trimmed with a single flounce. High 
waist, with pointed front, postillion back, and 
heart-shaped neck. The over-skirt is a point 
lace shawl, and similar lace garnishes the neck 
and flowing sleeves. The jewelry is turquoises 
and pearls, ‘The hair has a Pompadour roll in 
front, with short fluffy curls on the temples and 
behind the ears. The chatelaine braids are thick 
and long. A cascade of short light curls falls 
down the centre between them, while below the 
braids are three thick curls that hang to the 
waist. This elaborate coiffure is adopted by 
most young ladies for dressy occasions. With 
such a profusion of hair all ornaments are un- 
necessary. ‘The style is generally becoming, and 
is sometimes seen on the street with ordinary 
promenade costume. 

Double tunics are the latest novelty intro- 
duced. These are stylish with dresses of two 
colors, the tunies being of different colors. As 
modistes have exhausted invention, and can find 
no new way of looping over-skirts, these double 
tunics promise to be popular. A model in black 
and gray satin may be quoted. The trained 
skirt is of black satin. The upper tunic of silver 
gray satin has a long point behind, and two points 
on the sides, and is bordered with a double flounce 
of black and gray satin. The second tunic of 
black satin forms a bouffant back, with short 
round basque in front, and is edged with a 
double frill. Another dress with double tunic is 
of dahlia-colored velvet and satin of a lighter 
shade. The tunic must always be trimmed with 
a material different from itself, and like the tunic 
accompanying it. 

A New-Year’s reception dress prepared for 
a débutante, a patriotic young French girl, is 
of white tarlatan, with ten narrow overlapping 
flounces, a long draped over-skirt, and Marguerite 
waist. A scarf sash draped below the waist, and 
knotted on the left side, is of China crape in the 
French tricolor. A cockade is worn in the hair. 

For information received thanks are due, 
for jewelry, Messrs. Batt, Buiack, & Co. ; 
and Browne & SpauLpina; and for dresses, 
Mesdames DiepEN; and ViIRFOLET; and Mr. 
ScHMAUDER. 





PERSONAL. 


THE extent and richness oi material from 
which Mr. THURLOW WEED is preparing his au- 
tobiography may be imagined from the tact that, 
besides the memoranda and data which he has 
accumulated during a lifetime of journalism, 
and intercourse with the leading minds of this 
country and Europe, he has upon the shelves 
of his library forty volumes of manuscript let- 
ters, bound in quarto, received from the most 
prominent celebrities of the country in every 
walk of life. Should his health permit the com- 
pletion of the work as originally designed, it 
will be by far the most ititeresting publication 
of its class ever issued in this country, and will 
not be surpassed in interest by that of any sim- 
ilar work that has been published in Europe. 

—Miss BLrancue E. WI .iiams, of Philadel- 
phia, has just recovered from that city $10,000 for 
damages received by the fall of a derrick at Fair- 
mount Park. Her right arm was fractured, one 
leg broken in two places below the knee, and 
the ankle-boneso badly injured that the surgeons 
couldn’t make the proper extension. In fact, 
she was decidedly hurt. One leg is now three 
inches shorter than the other, and she goes on 
crutches. Ten thousand dollars doesn’t seem too 
much for all that. 

—The Duke of Aosta, who is about to as- 
cend the Spanish throne, is of a taciturn but not 
gloomy character, and possesses the amiability 
and strength of character for which the House 
of Savoy is celebrated. His functions as ad- 
miral have kept him at a distance from the capi- 
tal, and he has taken little share in politics since 
his marriage with the Princess De la Cisterna. 

—From a charming correspondent in Dresden 
we learn the curious fact that the mother of the 
present Emperor of Austria and the Queen Dow- 
ager of Saxony are twin sisters; and, again, the 
Queen of Saxony and the Dowager Queen of 
Prussia are also twins, the four being daughters 
of a former King of Bavaria, MaximILian. The 
two dowager queens have never had any children, 
but their twin sisters beth have families. 

—Mr. EpwarpD HALE ADDERLEY, a direct de- 
scendant, by the female line, of Sir MATTHEW 
Hatz, Lord Chief Justice of England, died re- 
cently at Kilburn in the 100th year of his age. 
If the old gentleman had lived until the 18th of 
May next he would have exactly touched par. 

—Mr. DIsRAELI says that no person can be 
bored who is not a bore. Lord STan.ey is of 
opinion that any one who likes can be happy, 
since happiness consists in hard work. 

—Mr. Mort .ey has received an autograph letter 
from the Queen of Holland, tendering him the 
use of one of her cottages at the Hague, to en- 
able him to finish his ‘“‘ History of the Nether- 
lands.’”? He has accepted. 

—Mrs. JANET ROBERTSON, a Scotch lady, aged 
102, died recently in NovaScotia. She had a dis- 
tinct recollection of having heard her grand- 
father telling about his participation in the battle 
of Culloden, under Prince CHARLIE. 

—Mr. BEDINGFIELD, a cousin of THACKERAY, 
says that THACKERAY considered Hoop’s “‘ Song 
of the Shirt’’ the finest lyric ever written. 

—The fact is somewhat curious, but never- 
theless is fact, that men distinguished for ex- 
traordinary intellectual power of any sort rarely 
leave more than a very brief line of progeny be- 
hind them. With the exception of SurREy and 
SPENSER there is no great English author of at 
all remote date from whose body any living 
person claims to be descended. CHAUCER’S 
only son died childless; SHAKSPEARE’S line ex- 
pired in his daughter’s only daughter. None 
of the other dramatists of that age left any prog- 
eny; nor did RALEIGH, BACON, COWLEY, or 
Butter. The grand-daughter of MILTON was the 





last of his blood. Newton, Locks, Popg, Swirt, 

Home, Gipson, CowPEr, GRay, WALPOLE, never 

married. Neither BoLINGBROKE, ADDISON, WAk- 

oe JOHNSON, nor BuRKE transmitted their 
ood, 

—The late Mr. Tea, a London publister, gave 
the following list of remunerative payments to 
distinguished authors in his time. It may per- 
haps encourage some of the young authors of 
our time: “‘ Fragments of History,” by Caarirs 
Fox, sold by Lora Hoiuanp for guineas ; 
Lingarp’s “History of England,” £4683; Sir 
WALTER Scorr’s Bonaparte, £18,000; “ Life of 
Wilberforce,”’ by his son, 4000 guineas; * Life 
of Byron,” Moore, £4000; “Life of Sheri- 
dan,” by Moors, £2000; Brron’s Works, 
£20,000; CrasBe’s Works, £3000; TRoLLOPE’S 
“Factory Boy,” £1800. Hannan More derived 
£30,000 per annum for her copyrights during the 
latter part of her life. Sir fosunr INGLIS ob- 
tained for the beautiful and interesting widow 
.a HEBER, by the sale of his journal, 


—The Rev, ALBERT Barnes counts it among 
the agreeable reminiscences of his life that for 
thirty-seven years he never had a divided ycta 
in the session of his church. 

—At one of Mr. SpurGEon’s recent weekly 
prayer-meetings, the evening being wet, there 
were only fifteen hundred persons present. 

—Another daughter of Mr. Motuey is soon 
to be married. r. ALGERNON SHERIDAN, third 
son of R. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, of Hampton 
Court, is the happy man. He is a grandson 
of the old original RicHarD BrINSLEY SHERI- 
DAN. 

—Mr. Natuan Matuews, of Boston, is to be 
honorably mentioned for having offered to build 
a new hall for students in the college yard, at 
Cambridge, to the value of at least $60,000, upon 
the single condition that half the net income of 
the hall be used for scholarships, to which youn 
men of ability who are fitting for the oheorel 
Church shall have the first claim. The corpora- 
tion have accepted the proposal. 

—Dr. Joun Hatt, the excelient and popular 
pastor of the Presbyterian church et the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, is thus 
ee by a newspaper man who went to 

ear him a few Sundays since: ‘‘I will call your 
attention,’ my = the preacher, holding a small 
Bible in his hand, ‘to the first Psalm,’ and 
proceeds to read it for his text. He begins with 
short, pretty, fearless sentences, and seems to 
speak without even the aid of notes. His ges- 
tures are strong, and not without a certain kind 
of grace that earnestness always evolves. But 
the sermon rolls on, and we patiently wait to 
see the secret of this man’s attributed power un- 
folded. There is nothing sensational, nothing 
novel. There are metaphors and descriptions 
and illustrations, but nothing startling or spe- 
cially vigorous. His laudation of the Saviour, 
near the close, betrayed gleams of the fervor 
and feeling of the man more than all else. He 
seems a little cautious about fullness of expres- 
sion, so that one constantly feels that the best 

owers of the man are held in reserve. He is 
ike an organ played with the stops in, and you 
fairly ‘ache’ to pull one out, and another, and 
still another. There is something at once grand 
and simple, progressive and yet old-fashioned 
about him. Perhaps these are his attractive 
qualities. Then he is thoroughly and firmly 
orthodox. Those conventional, fashionably 
wooled sheep of that aristocratic path and fold 
may like that above all other things. It is rest- 
ful, at least, to be firmly fixed in some belief, be 
it right or wrong. These progressive shepherds 
keep one so constantly jumping over bars, and 
squeezing through fences, and leaping over 
streams, that one never knows where his own 
rightful fold is. It is like keeping house in a 
trunk, or living in a hotel.” 

—Among the most interesting pictures now on 
exhibition at the fair for the benefit of the He- 
brew Hospital is a portrait of Baron Von Hum- 
BOLDT, the last one ever painted, belonging to, and 
painted expressly for, Mr. ALBERT HAVEMEYER, 
of this city. While in Berlin in 1559 Mr. Have- 
MEYER intimated to Governor WriGur, then our 
minister at that court, a desire to possess a por- 
trait of the great philosopher to take to Ameri- 
ca. Subsequently, on being introduced to the 
Baron, the wish was repeated. The idea was not 
displeasing to him. On the contrary, having, as 
he said, very many friends in America, he would 
be gratified at having there a good portrait of 
himself which they could see. After several 
interviews on the subject between the Baron, 
ScHRADER, the artist, and Mr. HAVEMEYER, the 

icture was commenced; prior to which, taking 

rom his table a volume of mountain sketches 
made by himself, the Baron selected as a back- 
— for the painting a view of Chimborazo. 
he view is a very fine one, while the portrait 
was regarded by HUMBOLDT himself, and is pro- 
nounced by his friends, one of the best, if not 
the best, ever paintcd. It forms one of the most 
striking and agreeable features of the fair. 

—The Countess DE BALiGNac, a native of Al- 
leghany city, Pennsylvania, and descended from 
a family that for several generations have held 
high rank in that region, has recently returned 
to Europe, after a visit to her relatives and 
friends. ‘Ten years ago the Countess went to 
Paris to become one of the family of an ex-Prime 
Minister. She soon became a favorite at court, 
married the Marquis De BALienac, a gentleman 
of learning, literary distinction, and wealth, and 
came into possession, for the time being, of jew- 
els, plate, ete., worth 450,000 francs, and dia- 
monds worth about $50,000. To gratify her rel- 
atives in this country she brought with her, on 
the occasion of her late visit, a bracelet with 
fourteen large diamonds, of the value of $25,000, 
and necklaces of pearls worth $35,000. The gold 
mounting of these jewels is over three hundred 
years old. These valuable hereditary treasures 
can not be sold, but remain in the family, and 
descend from one generation to another to those 
who by law are entitled to receive and wear 
them. As for the Countess herself, although a 
thoroughly educated and accomplished lady, hav- 
ing breathed for the last ten years the atmos- 
phere of foreign courts, and mingled in those 
circles from which the masses are excluded, she 
is, nevertheless, a model specimen of republican 
purity and simplicity, with not even the shadow 
of a shade of that arrogant and high-toned feel- 
ing which looks down upon what is sometimes 
called the lower strata of society. She is a real, 
true, thorough-bred, intellectually endowed lady, 
in the highest and most comprehensive sense of 
the term, and the people of Pennsylvania are 
proud to recognize her as one of themselves. 
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Blue Merino Walking Dress. 


Tans walking dress, front and back views of which are given, is 
made of blue merino, and consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque- 
waist. It is trimmed with straight embroidered ruffles, which are 
gathered so as to form a heading. Face the under edges of the ruf- 
fles with a strip of alpaca. -'‘Trim the bottom of the skirt with a plain 
bias ruffle four inches and a half wide. After joining on the pieces 
turned down of Figs, 1-8, Supplement, cut from Fig. 1 one piece, 
and from Figs. 2 and 3 each two pieces, For the back breadth cut 
a straight piece of the requisite length three-quarters of a yard wide, 
then join all the breadths according to the corresponding figures, and 
face the bottom of the skirt with a piece of net three-quarters of a yard 
wide and a piece of the material four inehes wide. ‘Trim it as shown 
by the illustration. Beginning at the upper edge cut a slit twelve 
inches long in the middle of the back of the skirt, and make a nar- 
row hem on the edges of the slit. Lay the front breadths in pleats, 
bringing X on @, gather the back breadth, and set the skirt on a 
binding an inch and a quarter wide. 

For the over-skirt cut one piece from Fig. 4, and, after joining on 
the piece turned down in the Supplement, two pieces from Fig. 5. 
For the back breadthg cut two straight pieces each thirty-four inches 
long and three-quarters of a yard wide, join these two breadths, 
leaving a slit twelve inches long at the top. Slope the bottom of the 


























part thus formed toward the side edges, so as to correspond in length 


Vn. 


Fawn-coLoReD Porptin WALKING Dress.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 12-i7. 


to the side breadths; join all the breadths, hem the bottom 
of the over-skirt, and trim it with an embroidered ruffle. 
Pleat the top of the front breadths, bringing < on @, gather 
the back breadth, and set it on a binding an inch and three-, 
quarters wide. For draping the skirt sew a tape an inch 
and three-quarters long, an inch and a quarter wide, made 
of a double piece of the material, and furnished with a but- 
ton-hole, to the under side of the belt, on each side of the 
slit, about two inches and a half from the slit. Sew the cor- 
responding buttons to the under side of the back side seams, 
about twelve inches and a half from the bottom. Sew a loop 
of the material also on the seam at the middle of the back, 
about eleven inches from the under edge, and a button at the 
end of the slit. 

Cut the waist from Figs. 6-11, sew up the darts, and join 
the waist according to the corresponding figures. Sew up 
the basque of the side forms from 11 to 12, arrange it in 
pleats, bringing X 11 on @ 11, and join it from 10 to 11 with 
the under edge of the back. Furnish the waist with buttons 
and button-holes, and trim it as shown by the illustration. 
Join the neck with the collay according to the corresponding 
figures. Sew up the sleeves from 18 to 19, and gather them 
from the middle to * on each side. Line the cuffs with 








Buive Merino Warkinc Dress.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11 
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Buivure Merino Warkine Dress.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11. 


alpaca, sew them. up from 17 to 18, gather them to correspond in 
width to the sleeves, join them with the sleeves according to the 
corresponding figures, and trim them as shown by the illustration. 
Sew the sleeves into the corded arm-holes. Make the belt’ of a 
double piece of the material, with a stiff interlining, and furnish 
hooks and eyes. Sew a bow on the belt at the middle of the back. 


Fawn-colored Poplin Walking Dress. 

Tus costume consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist, 
and is made of fawn-colored poplin, trimmed with ruffles of the 
same and folds and revers of a darker shade of poplin. Cut the 
skirt from Figs. 1-3 of No. I., Supplement, and trim it as shown 
by the illustration. Cut the over-skirt from Figs. 4 and 5 of No. I., 
but six inches and a half shorter than the pattern; the two back 
breadths must be twenty-eight inches long each ; trim the over- 
skirt in the manner shown by the illustration. For draping the 
over-skirt sew a loop of the material on each of the seams joining 
the back and side breadths, eight inches and a half from the bottom, 
and a button three inches from the upper edge. ' Cut the waist 
from Figs. 12-17, and trim it as shown by the illustration. 


Tapestry Design for Foot-Stools, Chairs, etc. 
Tuas design may be worked on suitable canvas with filoselle silk, 
er with zephyr or castor wool. .The appended explanation gives 


the colors, or each block may be differently arranged, and remnants 
of zephyr used up in working it. 
easily arranged. 


The corner of the border is 
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Fawn-coLtorepD Poptin Waxkinc Dress.—FRont. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-17. 


THE TALKING-MACHINE. 
See illustration on page 837. 

es Talking-Machine now on exhibition at the Palais Royal, 

in London, has been visited by large numbers of scientific 
men, who have given expression to their admiration of it in various 
journals. It has been subjected to the minutest scrutiny, and, 
indeed, the question of its genuineness has not been raised, bein 
obviously inconsistent with the performances of the machine and 
the circumstances under which it is exhibited. It was contrived 
by Professor Faber, of Vienna, who, after devoting nearly forty 
years of his life to the work, succeeded above thirty years ago in 
producing, by the aid of India rubber and wood, a machine which 
uttered fourteen alphabetical sounds. He afterward succeeded in 
adding works which would change the tone from high to low, and 
thus imitate sounds of laughter or anger. Another addition made 
it sing, but the key-board by which the latter accomplishment is 
manifested is at present out of order; and as Professor Faber died 
some four years ago, it is doubtful whether his machine will ever 
be able to chant ‘‘ its master’s requiem,” except by the silence of its 
musical organs. ‘The only person who thoroughly understands the 
machine is Mrs. Faber, who performs on it much as one does on an 
organ, immense power being required—forty pounds at each press- 
ure—to work the foot-bellows, which constitute the lungs of the 
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Tapestry Desicn ror Foot-Stoois, CHAtRs, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; & Dark Green; © Light Green; S Red; 0 White; S Gray; & Violet; ® Dark Yellow; © Light Yellow (the last two silk). 
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THE TALKING-MACHINE.—[Sze Page 836.) 


automaton. The exhibition is attended by the ex- 
planations of a very intelligent German, who, be- 
ing an accomplished linguist, makes the machine 
talk in many languages. ‘The mask is removed, 
and the working of the mouth and tongue is seen. 
The twistings and droll tortures of the lips and 
tongue in uttering such difficult words as ‘** Phil- 
adelphia” and ‘‘ Constantinople” excite the great- 
est merriment and admiration. ‘The machine is 
made to give its own biography, utters the names 
of those present as they are given in, bursts into 
laughter, and finally bids the audience an affec- 
tionate and polite farewell in French, German, 
and English consecutively. Whether it will lead 
to the ‘fulfillment of Mr. Carlyle’s plan for an 
automaton Prime Minister remains to be seen. 





SIR WILLIAM WILKINS, KNIGHT. 
I 


IR WILLIAM WILKINS was a grocer. 
His shop—we are writing of many years 
ago, when it was permissible to call a shop sim- 
ply a shop, rather than an establishment, an em- 
porium, or a mart—was situate in Cripplegate 
Within. He was alderman of his ward, and had 
duly ‘‘ passed the chair,” accomplishing that 
performance with credit to himself, and to the 
satisfaction of the community. He had received 
the honor of knighthood on the occasion of a 
royal visit to the city during his mayoralty ; 
possibly when King George the Third of gra- 
cious memory had proceeded in state to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to render thanks for his res- 
toration to reason—for his Majesty had been 
pleased thus to regard with partiality and self- 
gtatulation his intellectual condition. 

Sir William was a prosperous man. Many 
years’ retailing of groceries had resulted in his 
acquisition of considerable wealth. He did not 
contemplate, however, retiring from his business. 
‘* My shop has stuck to me,” he would sometimes 
say; ‘‘I intend to stick to my shop.” Indeed, 
it had been observed of him that he adhered to 
his counter as closely and constantly as though 
he had been one of the bad half crowns nailed 
upon it. 

He was a widower and childless; so that the 
cares and affections which might otherwise have 
been distributed elsewhere centred greatly in his 
trade affairs. ‘*My shop must be now wife and 
family and all to me,” he had said, returning 
from the interment of his deceased helpmate 
in Bunhill Fields burial-ground. And he was 
thenceforward unremitting in his attentions to 
his' dealings and duties as a grocer. But it must 
be said that he had at no time suffered his status 
as a married man to interfere much with his due 
prosecution of his toils as a tradesman. 

_ He was now somewhat advanced in years, but 
time had dealt tenderly with him; or rather his 
original robustness and solidity of constitution 
had enabled him to withstand and repulse, with 
a large measure of success, the attacks of age. 
He was obese, certainly ; but then an enlarge- 
ment of contour in the region of the waistcoat 
has never been held to be other than becoming 
to the figure of a citizen of credit and standing. 
And he was active with all his corpulence. His 
hair was iron gray in hue, but he possessed an 
abundance of it, carefully combed on to his fore- 
head, and gathered into a neat tight tail at the 
back of his head. . Powder he had abjured since 

tr. Pitt’s tax upon that article, declining to 





‘ 

waste a guinea a year for the privilege of appear- 
ing so superfluously adorned, and of being de- 
rided therefore by the populace as a ‘‘ guinea- 
pig”—the term of ridicule commonly applied in 
those days to the payers of powder-tax. 

He was of broad frame, with heavy features— 
a large, fleshy, spongy-looking nose, a long up- 
per lip, and longer protruding, underhanging 
chin. His complexion was a swarthy red; his 
thick bristling eyebrows were arched, as though 
endeavoring to meet the mat of hair on his fore- 
head. He wore usually much white muslin 
bound and wound about his neck, a brown broad- 
cloth suit of clothes with leaden buttons, par- 
tridge-colored thread stockings, and high shoes 
adorned with plated buckles. He took snuff copi- 
ously from a gold box—a testimonial presented 
to him by an admiring circle on the termination 
of his duties as mayor. 


{. 


Sir William Wilkins one morning addressed 
his youngest apprentice, named David Openshaw, 
something in this wise: . 

‘*T knew your father, David Openshaw. He 
was a close friend of mine long years since. I 
greatly respected him; I am glad to have it in 
my power to further the fortunes of his son. As 
my apprentice, a thriving career is open to you; 
I trust you may become a credit to the city of 
London. In my service you will learn all that 
it befits a young man to learn to qualify him, at 
some future time, to set up in business on his 
own account. Far be it from me to stimulate 
youth to unreasonable ambition. But I can not 
conceal from myself or from you that, Heaven 
willing, you may one day be yourself a grocer 
of renown. -You may one day rise to be a com- 
mon councilman, and in due course be elevated 
to the post of alderman of your ward. I can 
not hope to live to see it, but in time you may 
even occupy the civic chair at the Mansion House, 
and be greeted as Lord Mayor by your fellow- 
citizens! The possibility of such distinctions 
should make a young man proud, while at the 
same time he should feel a deep sense of his own 
unworthiness, of his incompetence to discharge 
Se; ati the onerous duties devolving upon 

im. 


The apprentice blushed. He was a comely- 
looking youth, slight of figure and rather low of 
stature, with long light hair neatly brushed from 
his face and gathered behind his ears. ‘The 


brilliant prospect revealed to him by his master | 


seemed to be almost more than his natural mod- 
esty would permit him to contemplate. 

The alderman continued, his tone, it may be 
noted, being solemn and severe—something of 
the pomp of the pulpit characterizing his orator- 
ical method. Indeed, David Openshaw felt that 
he was listening to a preacher, with the disad- 
vantage that the preaching was addressed to him 
as an individual, not as a member of a congre- 

tion. 

‘*'That the honor of knighthood will ever be 
conferred upon you I do not pretend to predict. 
It is true that my most gracious sovereign was 
pleased so to distinguish me; and I do not set 
up the success of my own career as beyond the 
emulation and imitation of- others. But I feel 
bound to add that I owe my title less to any 
claims or merits of my own than to the happy 
accident that his Majesty visited the City during 
my mayoralty, and but followed precedent in 
conferring knighthood upon the person he found 














occupying the position of chief magistrate at that 
period. ‘That person I need hardly state was 
myself,” 

The apprentice bowed. Something seemed 
needed of him; for Sir William had paused in 
his address for breath, it might be, or to arrange 
to more advantage any farther observations he 
might feel called upon to utter. Sir William 
prided himself upon his sententious delivery, and 
was regarded as one of the best speakers in the 
Court of Aldermen. He was fond of the sound 
of his own voice—the fact demonstrating that 
he prized noise above music. His tones were 
certainly loud, harsh, and inharmonious. 

Divid Openshaw was meditating as to the ef- 
fect upon the ear of the words, ‘‘ Sir David Open- 
shaw, Knight,” and pronouncing decidedly in its 
favor, when he was roused from his reverie by 
the alderman’s resumption of his discourse. 

‘© You have become for a term of years my ap- 
prentice—my servant in the eyes of the law. 


| Your indentures have been duly signed, sealed, 
| and delivered. You have bound yourself to serve 


me diligently and faithfully, to obey my reason- 


| able commands, and keep my secrets. Your 


father has undertaken to provide you with suit- 


| able and necessary clothes, both linen and wool- 
| en. For my part, I have covenanted to instruct 
| you in the trade of a grocer, and to find you in 
| meat, drink, washing, and lodging. Let us trust 


that this arrangement may be concluded, as it 
has been commenced, comfortably and cordially, 
and to the interest of all concerned.” 

‘The apprentice bowed again. 

‘* Furthermore, as your master and as a Chris- 
tian man, though I say it, I feel myself called 
upon to regard closely your religious and moral 
welfare. Young man, for your own sake, and 
for your father’s sake, and for my own sake, I 
shall ever keep a watchful eye over you.” 

David tried to look as if he didn’t think that 
a watchful eye over him might be occasionally 
rather inconvenient than not, however admirable 
in intention. 

‘*'Though I am now a master-grocer, an al- 


derman, and knight, I do not forget that I have 


been in early youth an apprentice myself. I 
served my time with Mr. Jonas Clutterbuck, 
late of this parish. I swept out his shop morn- 
ing and evening; I took down and put up his 


| shutters; I carried his prayer-book to church 


after him; I took his children out for walks and 
airings in Finsbury Square. I did my duty by 
him very thoroughly and conscientiously. In 
time I married his only daughter, my late wife, 
and succeeded to his business; for his sons, I 
grieve to say, came to no good. He was astrict 
master—indeed, in those days apprentices were 
much more rigorously treated than they are at 
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present. They worked earlier and later; they 
had many hardships to undergo; they slept un- 
der the counter for the most part ; they had not 
the holidays, nor the abundance of food, nor the 
luxuries and indulgences they now enjoy—not 
too gratefully, I feel bound to state. ‘Still I did 
my duty by Mr. Clutterbuck; and he remem- 
bered me in his will. 

‘“*He was a strict master, as I have said; 
still he could be cheerful at times. ‘The day I 
signed my indentures—I well remember it—he 
gave me half a crown, as I now give you half a 
crown. I dined with him, as you shall dine with 
me. We had beef-steak pudding, with table-ale, 
apple-pasty, and a bottle of wine. You shall en- 
joy a similar repast. Afterward we went to the 
play, as you shall go this evening with me. I’m 
not a play-goer generally; indeed, for thirty 
years and more I have not set foot in a thea- 
tre. Still, I take a pride in following the exam- 
ple of my late most excellent master. What he 
did for me, I will do for you, because you are 
your father’s son, and because you are my ap- 
prentice. The play was called ‘George Barn- 
well:’ it so happens that the same work is to 
be performed to-night. ‘It is a play,’ Mr. 
Clutterbuck was wont to assert, ‘that should 
be seen by every young man entering business ; 
though a theatrical exhibition, it inculcates nev- 
ertheless a moral lesson of great value.’ You 
shall have that moral lesson, David Openshaw. 
‘Here purchase wisdom cheaply at my cost,’ 
says the wretched man Barnwell in the play. I 
have never forgotten the line. It conveys a prin- 
ciple commercially sound. Profit must neces- 
sarily arise from a transaction of such a nature. 
To purchase cheaply at another's cost must sure- 
ly be beneficial to the purchaser, and wisdom is 
a desirable acquisition upon almost any terms. 
The bargain’ spoken of by the player shall be 
yours to-night, David Openshaw. You shall go 
with me to see ‘ George Barnwell,’ as, long years 
ago, I went with the late Mr. Clutterbuck. It. 
is an excellent play ; I know little of plays, but 
I know that much. Why, the late Queen Caro- 
line was so impressed with its merits that she gra- 
ciously condescended to borrow the manuscript 
from the theatre to read it over in private! It 
was carried to her by Mr. Wilks, not our late 
gifted patriotic chamberlain, but an actor, I’ve 
always understood, of merit in his day. I need 
say no more in praise of the work. It will be 
fullowed, I believe, by what is called a panto- 
mime; a silly matter, no doubt, but you shall 
see it if you will—it is included in the price we 
pay for our entertainment, and the players shall 
not get the better of us in our dealing with them. 
We will take all we can get; that is only fair 
trading, and I should wish you to enjoy yourself. 








“IF IT COMES TO THAT, WHAT DO YOU DO HERE?” 
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A man is not 


apprenticec every day of his life. 
With a good dinner, the zift of half a crown for 
, & moral conveyed by a 


galing and rewarding hiraself after the satisfac- 
Seth Prepared ghostly bh 

vi eefully to enjoy the prom- 
ised entertainments. He Fe new * London. 
The theatr+ had for him the ecstatic delights it 
always has for youth, And then the half crown 
in his pocket !—it peas Penney with the 
small store of coins he brought with him 
from the country, strengthening the music re- 
sulting from their concussion, like a new fresh 
voice suddenly joining in the singing of a mad- 
rigal. _ He attired himself in his Sunday suit, 
donned his prettiest chintz waistcoat, drew clean 
white stockings over his lean shanks, and stuck 
his smartest buckles in his shoes. He washed 
his smooth young face until it shone like satin 
from his liberal application of soap. A more 
dapper-looking little apprentice lad was not to be 
seen in London that day than David Openshaw. 
He was bent on availing himself to the utmost 
of his master’s benefactions. He would do full 
justice to the alderman’s good cheer, and enjoy 
thoroughly the diversions of the play-house. 


Ti. 


Notwithstanding the encomiums passed upon 
it by the late Mr. Jonas Clutterbuck, Sir William 
Wilkins, Queen Caroline, wife of King George 
IL., and. other famous and exemplary person- 
ages, Lillo’s tragedy of ‘* George Barnwell” is 
not, it must be conceded, a very vivacious work. 
It might even be described as a trifle dull, or 
perhaps rather more than a trifle dull, without 
urging criticism beyond reasonable limits. But 
then the excellence of its moral purpose is so in- 
disputable! Not for the first or the last time it 
has been decided, by a — influential section of 
the community, that, weighed against its perfect 
moral purpose, the dolefulness and dreariness of 
a production are but as feathers in the scale. 
Only teach—no matter how you tire: so runs 
the accepted maxim, 

One hardly knows whether the modern reader 
will be the more affronted by the assumption that 
he is acquainted with, or that he is ignorant of, 
Lillo’s most famous dramatic achievement. It 
has of late years been ousted from the theatrical 
repertory ; its chances of revival are inapprecia- 
ble; and it is not the kind of work that people 
read as a matter of pleasure. The drama of to- 
day, perha) happily doesn’t venture to teach 
or to preach. Indeed, a sermon from a creature 
in the gutter would hardly secure much respect 
or attention. And then teachers and preachers 
abound so in other quarters, that the players 
may well shrink from farther appearances in 
those parts, 

Let us say, then, briefly, that ‘* George Barn- 
well” is founded upon an old English ballad of 
the sixteenth century. ‘The events of the play 
are supposed to happen in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the dass talk freely about 
“our less queen,” ‘‘the wise and faithful 
Walsingham,” and ‘‘the vast Armada of the 
haughty and revengeful Spaniard.” In perform- 
ance, however, it has always been customary to 
suppress these allusions, and to assign a more 
recent period to the drama. ‘‘ George Barn- 
well” has been represented within modern mem- 
ory, when the characters were clad according to 
what we may cail the Kemble manner of costume ; 
such as the play-goer may see in performances 
of the ** School for. een, ” for instance. ‘The 
hero is the clerk of a London merchant named 
Thorowgood. Inflamed by his love for a worth- 
less and rapacious woman, one Mrs. Millwood, 
George Barnwell robs his employer, and then 
proceeds to murder his uncle, a wealthy gentle- 
man living in the country. In the end, after 
most abundant expression of his penitence and 
remorse, he expiates his crimes upon the scaffold. 
The wicked Millwood is also brought to justice, 
and capitally punished as an accomplice in the 
murder of the uncle Barnwell. ‘lhroughout the 
tragedy is interspersed a good deal of admoni- 
tion, both in prose and verse, to the effect that 
youth should control its feelings, shun Millwoods, 
stick to business, and in such wise escape the 
malefactions and the doom of the hapless hero. 
As he himself expounds ; 

“ Ww . 
Avell hiss Woueutane ae tay ree 
By my example learn to shun my fate 

ow wretched is the man who’s wise too late!); 


sg innocence and fame and life be lost, 
Here purchase wisdom cheaply at my cost.” 


The last being, as we heve shown, an especially 
favorite line with David Openshaw’s master. 


Iv. 


Advantageously placed in the third row of the 
pit, by the side of his apprentice, Sir William 
Wilkins applauded with great enthusiasm the 
admirable sentiments and counsels ef the trage- 
dy. He echoed the speeehes of the players. 
** Here see the fruits of passion’s detested reign : 
severe reflections, penitence, and tears!” he mur- 
mured, after Mr. ‘Thorowgood, the merchant ; 
and then, passing judgment on the expressions, 
he exclaimed, ‘*Good! good! excellent! very 
proper indeed!” ‘The audience generally were 
sympathetic with the play, and copious weeping 
accompanied its more distressing exhibitions. 
‘There was not even a smile—in these less rever- 
ent days, it is to be feared there would be down- 
right loud laughter—in the scene where Barn- 
well coolly reveals to his fellow-clerk Trueman, a 
youth of virtuous character: ‘So far was I lost 
to goodness, so devoted to the author of my ruin, 
that had she insisted on my murdering thee, I 
think I should have done it.” ‘ Prithee, ag- 


gravate thy faults no more!” cries Mr. ‘I'rue- 


man. But Barnwell repeats, ‘I think I should ; 
good and generous as you are, I should have 


murdered you!” ‘Thereupon, says Trueman, 
waiving all farther discussion as to his narrow 
escape from slaughter: ‘‘ We have not yet em- 


braced, and may be interrupted. Come to my 
arms!” No doubt the situation has its pathetic 
side, but assuredly it has a comic aspect also. 
Pocket-handkerchiefs were greatly plied, howev- 
er, during this and other lugubrious passages of 
the drama; while throughout its progress, the 
tide of woe having once fairly set in, was to be 
heard the quivering, sniffing sound which so cer- 
tainly betrays how ineffectual are the efforts made 
to arrest and subdue the downflow of commiser- 
ating tears. 

Sir William did not weep. Such weakness 
was not for him, an alderman, a magistrate, a 
master of apprentices. Others might incline to 
mercy; he demanded strict justice and the vin- 
dication of the law. He rejoiced in the detec- 
tion and punishment of wrong-doers; he found 
pleasure in the marching off of the miserable 
Barnwell to the scaffold; he would gladly have 
beheld the sentence passed upon that malefactor 
carried out absolutely to its mortal extremity, 
had the conditions of theatrical representation so 
permitted—nay, would have hanged him twice 
over, had it but been possible. No suffering 
could be too severe, Sir William maintained, for 
this erring young man who had robbed his em- 
ployer. ‘There was something of gloating in his 
enjoyment of poor George’s agonies of remorse ; 
they taught so inestimable a moral lesson to the 
young men, apprentices and others, of the gen- 
eration. 

Still there was a disturbing element in Sir 
William's contemplation. ‘The tragedy was as 
sound and sage and precious in its precepts as 
it had ever seemed to him. But he had been 
throughout his life so little of a play-goer that 
he found himself curiously susceptible in regard 
to what we may call the blandishments of his 
position, He was almost surprised to discover 
how greatly he relished the play, quite apart 
from its sterling purpose. ‘Ihe lights, the cos- 
tumes, the brilliance of the stage, the distinction 
of the audience, enlivened and attracted him cu- 
riously. With all his magisterial and mercan- 
tile dignity and experience he was a mere raw 
recruit in the matter of play-going. ‘The whole 
spectacle was very novel to him, and he viewed 
it with very much the fond marveling eyes of a 
novice, He found himself gazing, in a half-rap- 
tured way, now at the beauty and fashion, the 
waving feathers, glittering jewels, and bright- 
hued apparel of the ladies in the boxes ; now at 
the expert actresses on the stage, so graceful in 
their gestures, so skilled in their speech, so ani- 
mated and winsome of aspect. 

‘* She’s really a magnificent woman, that Mill- 
wood,” he suddenly exclaimed; ‘‘ really a mag- 
nificent woman !” 

Unconsciously he expressed his opinions in this 
respect very audibly indeed. His voice, it has 
been already stated, was always loud and harsh. 
His admiration for the actress appearing as Mill- 
wood was thus made widely public, Then arose 
cries of, ‘Order! order! Turn him out!” from 
an offended pit. 

Thus abruptly roused to a sense of the impro- 
priety of his conduct, Sir William turned hastily 
toward his companion, anxious to ascertain the ef- 
fect upon him of his master’s indiscreet example. 

David Openshaw was fast asleep! So far the 
alderman felt relieved. His exclamation had 
not been heard by his apprentice. He did not 
rebuke the youth for his slumbers, ‘They were 
ascribable possibly to a surfeit of beef-steak pud- 
ding, table-ale, and apple-pasty, or to that bottle 
of superior port with which Sir William had 
crowned his dinner with his pupil. That there 
was ‘any soporific tendency in the tragedy was 
not iv* a moment to be imagined. 

The aiderman took the play-bill from the re- 
laxed hand of his companion. 

**Who plays Millwood? What's her name, I 
wonder? She’s a monstrous fine woman.” He 
donned his spectacles and read: ‘‘ Millwood, 
Mrs. Pomfret.” Presently he murmured, ‘* Pom- 
fret, Pomfret—I must have heard that name be- 
fore.” 

No doubt he had. Mrs. Pomfret’s name was 
in every body’s mouth. She was one of the most 
admired actresses of her time—famed for her per- 
sonal beauty and her professional attainments. 

** As lovely a creature as ever was seen,” mused 
Sir William. ‘‘I’ve no pity for that contempti- 
ble creature Barnwell. He richly deserves his 
fate; but | hope she'll get a pardon. Her con- 
duct is, of course, indefensible, abominable; but 
then look at her! ‘Only look at her! What ju 
could convict—what judge sentence her? There'll 
be a reprieve no doubt, or the king can’t know 
what a magnificent woman she is. To talk of 
hanging her! Impossible!” He was quite car- 
ried away by his feelings. 

“To be sure it’s only acting after all,” he said, 
presently. Still he sighed deeply when he found 
that poetical justice had insisted upon the capital 
punishment of Millwood. It occurred to him for 
the first time that ‘‘ George Barnwell” was really 
a very deep tragedy. He blew his nose strenu- 
ously ; how far grief or snuff induced the action 
can not be positively affirmed, 

David Openshaw woke up in good time for the 
pantomime. It was called, ‘‘ Harlequin Amulet,” 
or some such name. Mr. Grimaldi was certainly 
very droll in the part of clown. ‘The apprentice 
laughed uproariously ; enjoyed the performance 
amazingly. 

Sir William was meditative—lost in thought. 
He did not give his attention to the pantomime. 
He was preoccupied with ‘‘George Barnwell,” 
or with Millwood. 

Vv. 


Sir William Wilkins was in love! 





It was, of course, all things considered (his 











age, position, surroundings, etc.), amazing, ex- 
travagant, preposterous—it was all that, he would 
himself have willingly admitted ; still the fact re- 
mained, as in such cases it generally does remain, 
after all is said and done. He, knight, alder- 
man, grocer of Cripplegate Within, and master 
of apprentices, was in love with the Millwood 
of the tragedy of ‘‘ George Barnwell”—with Mrs. 
Pomfret, the distinguished actress of the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden! 

Assuredly he struggled with his passion, But 
the lover much resembles a drowning man; the 
greater his struggles, the more certain his doom. 
Quiescent, he may float and be safe; restless and 
turbulent, the tide closes over his head. Sir Will- 
iam Wilkins was in love; strive and plunge, strike 
out and exclaim, as much as he might, he was 
even desperately in love. 

He was haunted by the image of Millwood. 
He saw her every where: her beaming eyes, her 
warmly glowing cheeks, her superb proportions, 
her rustling satin skirts, her towering head-dress 
of lace lappets, powdered wig, pearl beads, varie- 
gated flowers, and velvet hat—even to the patch 
of court-plaster just beside the Cupid’s bow of 
her pulpy scarlet lips—she was ever present with 
him. ‘* Magnificent creature!” he was continu- 
ally apostrophizing ; ‘‘ monstrous fine woman!” 

He went again to the theatre, furtively this 
time. How he cursed his ignorance in regard to 
such matters! A comedy was represented, in 
which Mrs. Pomfret did not perform. Her his- 
trionic efforts, it seemed, were for the most part 
confined to tragedy. 

His passion was very certain, palpable; what 
was to come of it was dubious, obscure. His 
mental state had become so perplexed and agi- 
tated that he could scarcely bring himself to 
comprehend precisely his situation—what he had 
done, what he was doing, what he purposed to 
do. If Reason had found an opportunity of in- 
terjecting the inquiries: ‘‘ What do you mean? 
Would you throw yourself at the feet of this lady, 
of whom you know absolutely nothing—and not 
only yourself, but your wealth, your aldermanic 
dignity, your fur-trimmed gown and gold chain 
of office, your grocer’s shop, and credit among 
your fellow-citizens, your knighthood — would 
you, in short, make this player-woman Lady 
Wilkins?” Had Reason so demanded, probably 
Passion would have forthwith spurred him to an- 
swer, ‘* Yes, yes, yes!” to all such inquiries. 
Clearly he was in love. He had caught the 
complaint late in life, and it had attacked him 
with exceeding virulence. Maladies in general 
are apt to gain force in this way, after a com- 
pound-interest method, and tax severely the ad- 
vanced in age. It’s better to settle Cupid’s de- 
mand as promptly as may be; he’s a frightful 
usurer—the more he waits, the more out of all 
proportion do his victims have to pay. Old 
scores are always long scores, 

The resort to the theatre, and ‘‘ George Barn- 
well” as an engine of moral teaching, had not 
been propitious in the case of Sir William Wil- 
kins. Let us see how his apprentice had fared. 

Well, David Openshaw had slept happily through 
great part of the tragedy. He had awaked re- 
freshed, as we have seen, and found much de- 
light in the pantomime. And now, during his 
leisure time, he was constantly endeavoring to 
stand on his head, or to turn over head and heels, 
in the manner of Mr. Grimaldi. He was forever 
striving to extend the dimensions of his mouth— 
twisting his features, squinting, grimacing vehe- 
mently, as he had seen the Jack Pudding do on 
the stage. He sought to imitate the convention- 
al guttural laugh of the zany—a descending pas- 
sage of mirthfii! notes, beginning high up in the 
scale and desccnding te quite vcutral depths. 
He rolled his eyes, wagged his ].:ad, protruded 
his tongue, placed his arms a-kim) », walked with 
his legs curved outward and hi: -es turned in- 
ward, and faithfully reproduced—even sometimes, 
it is to be feared, in the presence of his mastei’s 
customers—the traditional antics and gambols 
of the harlequinade. A grocer? He despised 
the vocation. David Openshaw denged to be a 
clown! And he discovered—the discovery had 
been made before, and has been made since, but 
it was original and independent so fur as he was 
concerned—that a grocer’s shop offers a clown 
many excellent opportunities for what is called 
“comic business. ” 

So it happened that the master stole to the 
theatre to see Millwood, and the apprentice went 
thither, in the six-penny gallery, to see Mr. 
Grimaidi. Such was the curious result of their 
joint visit to the play-house to benefit by its 
moral teaching. 

But that ‘ watchful eye” which Sir William, 
as a Christian man, had promised to keep al- 
ways over his apprentice, with a view to his gen- 
eral well-doing, though at times it might blink a 
little, owing to the heat and glare of the passion 
burning within the aldermanic breast, did not 
permanently shut. If he failed to understand 
fully David Openshaw’s proceedings—for what 
should Sir William know of the facetious prac- 
tices of clowns ?—he was quick to perceive that 
they were unusual in regard to the ways of every- 
day life, and therefore reprehensible. So, de- 
tecting his pupil grimacing, he boxed his ears; 
or, finding him standing on his head, he simply, 
if with some violence, knocked him on to his 
feet again. 

David had his opportunities, however, and he 
availed himself of them. By a small circle of 
intimate friends and admirers—fellow-appren- 
tices for the most part—he was regarded as a 
very formidable rival of the famous Mr. Grimaldi, 
his feats of agility were so surprising, his facial 
contortions so diverting. 

vI 

Sir William's passion inflamed so at last that 

it needed peremptorily the blood-letting, so to 


speak, of declaration and avowal to its object. 
He wrote letters to Mrs. Pomfret—withholding 





his signature, however, in the first instance—ex- 
pressive of his exceeding admiration of her. He 
subscribed himself, ‘‘ Your unknown Lover.” He 
addressed verses to her—copying them, it must 
be said, from an old pocket-book, containing a 
collection of amatcry songs, the property of his 
late wife; for he found himself deficient in poetic 
gifts, and his tardy efforts to invoke the aid of the 
Muse were of course futile. ‘The climbing of 
Parnassus is only for youth. He even sent the 
actress presents selected from the wares in his 
shop—figs, raisins, and half-pound packets of the 
choicer teas. He loitered about the theatre in 
hopes of seeing her pass in or out. He was se 
uninstructed on the subject that it was some time 
before he discovered that the players were pro- 
vided with a special entrance, and did not gain 
admission to the theatre by the public doors, 

One night Lillo’s great tragedy was again an- 
nounced for representation, Sir William—his 
education had much advanced by this time— 
bribed hugely the door-keepers and servants of- 
the theatre (he found that even the prompter was 
to be conciliated by the prospect of a bowl of 
punch), and he was permitted to stand in the 
wings, and witness from that peculiar point of 
view the triumphs of the great Mrs. Pomfret in 
the part of Millwood. 

He was much in the way of every body, of 
course. What visitor is not much in the way of 
every body behind the scenes of a theatre while 
2 representation is in progress? The tragedy 
was approaching its conclusion; many of the 
players were preparing for the pantomime ; the 
wings were very crowded. - 

**Magnificent creature!” the alderman was 
murmuring. ‘‘ Ah!” 

**} beg your pardon,” said an actor in the 
tightly fitting suit, adorned wjth green scales, of 
a pantomime imp, who carried a hideous mask, 
or rather a complete pasteboard head, under his 
arm. The imp had trod upon the visitor’s toe. 
**T beg your pardon, Oh, Lord!” the imp con- 
tinued, with a frightened look, ‘‘if it isn’t Sir 
William !” 

The imp was David Openshaw. He too had 
been paying court to the players and their assist- 
ants, and had obtained permission to ‘‘ go on” as 
a character in the pantomime, with a view to more 
intimate acquaintance with the achievements of 
Mr. Grimaldi. 

‘*Why!” cried Sir William, with a start, “‘ what 
the deuce—” 

* Please, Sir—it’s—it’s only me, Sir.” 

**What do you do here, you scoundrel ?” and 
the grocer struck the apprentice.a smart blow 
with his cane. 

“ Well,” said David, writhing and rubbing his 
injured arm, with something of a droll, panto- 
mimic manner in his action, ‘‘ if it comes to that, 
what do you do here ?” 

The alderman stared aghast. His indignation 
or his confusion deprived him of words. 

*‘T'll never do it again, please, Sir,” cried 
David, remorseful and alarmed at his own te- 
merity. 

** Go home, sirrah, this instant !” shouted the 
alderman ; ‘‘ or I'll thrash all that infernal tinsel 
off your back, jackanapes !” 

Sujereai was the right word; but that was 
purely accidental. 

** Hush, hush, if you please, Sir; silence in the 
wings,” said the prompter. ‘‘ Be off, you boy !” 
—this was to David—‘“‘ you're not wanted this 
twenty minutes.” 

“If I catch you here again—” But Sir Will- 
iam could not proceed; the remarkable nature of 
his own position occurred to him. What did he 
there? David’s inquiry had its appositeness. 
The one had no more right there than the other. 
Only the master had this advantage over the ap- 
prentice—he was a master, and not an appren- 
tice, as David was. 

‘* Make way there—room for Mrs. Pomfret !” 
cried the prompter. 

And the great actress came off thestage. She 
had been sobbing before the foot-lights, and still 
bore in her hand her handkerchief, crumpled and 
twisted, in her emotion and simulated anguish. 
But she came smiling to the wings—a grand and 
lustrous smile. Was not the house ringing with 
applause, extorted by her efforts in the part of 
Millwood? How precious and delicious is such 
tribute only players know. 

As she passed Sir William his face lit up as 
with the glow of a fiery sunset-—that kind of red 
sky in the evening which, as shepherds have it, 
forebodes coming rain. He raised his hat, and 
with a tremulous hand presented her a letter. 

She took it with a simple bow of thanks, yet 
with an air of exceeding graciousness, and moved 
majestically on to her dressing-room in the rear 
of the stage. She had not noted the alderman’s 
aspect very particularly. If inquiry concerning 
him had been made of her, she would probably 
have said that she took him to be a coachman of 
one of the quality; and, being pressed, would 
have added that the man had certainly a crimson 
face, and looked very much as though he had been 
drinking. 

Poor Sir William! 
that galley ? 


But then what did he in 


VIL 


Sir William was so full of his own projects, so 
occupied by his strange passion for Mrs. Pom- 
fret, that for some time he forget all about the 
misdeeds of his apprentice, and omitted to beat 
or even to rebuke him, as under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would have felt it his bounden 
duty to do very thoroughly. This forbearance, 
however, was a source of considerable: anxiety to 
David ; there was much punishment in this sus- 
pension or postponement of punishment. His 
imagination was appealed to, and in such wise his 
distresses were enhanced. In thought and ex- 
pectation he was chastised again and again. He 
knew that the bolt or the birch must fall some 
day; the question was but adjourned, rot de- 
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- cided and settled. If the deed was to be done at 
all—as he was assured it was—then he was con- 
vinced it would be well that it were done quickly. 
Still it was not for him to hasten a catastrophe, 
which, come when it might, would be sufficiently 
disagreeable. ‘That his knowledge of the alder- 
man’s visit behind the scenes provided him with 
any weapon.of offense or defense in the case he 
‘was not prepared to consider. It was hardly for 
an apprentice to call in question the proceedings 
of his master, however equivocal might be their 
aspect. 

One morning a glass coach drew up to the door 
of the grocer’s shop. A small crowd assembled 
in the roadway, for the occupant of the carriage 
was recognized. ‘The renowned and popular Mrs. 
Pomfret, of the Theatre Royal, had come to call 
upon Sir William Wilkins. 

The lady descended from the vehicle, David 
Openshaw rushing forth to aid her alight, and 
swept superbly into the shop. She was grandly 
dressed, with an amplitude of rustling silken dra- 

ry about her ; brilliantly whitened and rouged ; 
ae form and features of noble mould; her eyes 
magnificent in their size and radiance. As all 
the world knew, Mrs. Pomfret was a strikingly 
handsome woman, and she was as well informed 
as any one of that important fact. 

‘Is Sir William Wilkins here?” she inquired, 
in a full rich voice, very musical, but with a kind 
of tragic throb in its deeper tones. 

The alderman, his face scarlet, his eyes roll- 
ing, his lips quivering, dashed from his desk at 
the back of the shop, and rudely thrusting aside 
his apprentice, bowed lowly before the lady. She 
courtesied with supreme dignity, half sinking in a 
high sea of brocaded skirts. 

‘* Madam, this honor—” he began, in an agi- 
tated voice. 

“*You've written to me? Precisely; that’s 
why I'm here,” she said; and a wonderful smile 
ran along the lovely outline of her lips. ‘* My 
good soul, what does it all mean? Of what 
have you been thinking? You write to me?” 

‘* Pardon me—but my love—my devotion—” 
stammered Sir William. 

** And you offer me marriage? You would 
make me Lady Wilkins? Upon my word, I’m 
vastly beholden to you. You've seen me at the 
theatre? And in what part was it, let me ask, 
that I happened so to captivate you?” 

‘* Well, it was called Millwood, in the play 

The lady’s burst of brilliant laughter—a full 
orchestra of merriment—interrupted him. 

‘* And that’s why you presume to address me ? 
My good man, I'm infinitely honored; but I 
play other parts than Mistress Millwood. I’m 
not so pliant of morality, so incontinent of char- 
acter, on every evening, I do assure you. For 
shame, Sir William! This in a mere mad boy, 
with a tinder-box of a heart always open to the 
spark of Cupid’s flint and steel, would be intel- 
ligible perhaps, and hardly inexcusable; but in 
you, a person of your maturity, a grocer of re- 
nown, an alderman and knight to boot—” she 
could not continue for laughing. ‘‘But Ill 
send you box-tickets,” she resumed, presently ; 
‘you shall see me play Queen Katherine, Belvi- 
dera, Portia, Volumnia; and then, my good Sir 
William—then love me if you parE!” 

She said this in her very best manner, in 
much the tone and pose of her famous ‘‘ Lord 
Cardinal, to you I speak!” It was very grand 
indeed; a hush of awe followed her speech. 
Applause would have been impertinence; reply 
was, for the moment, impossible. 

‘But, dearest madam—’” Sir William recom- 
menced, slowly. 

**You persist! This is beyond bearing! 
Would you have me commit bigamy? No, not 
to be Lady Wilkins a thousand times over, nor 
Duchess Wilkins either. Sure, man, you know 
I’m married already, and the mother of half a 
dozen little ones, as fine children, though I say 
it, as you'd find if you searched the world over. 
On the stage I play many parts—I’m wife to all 
sorts of people, and mother to any body’s brats. 
Away from the theatre, I’m but a homely, sim- 
ple sort of body—only spouse to my own good 
man, and mother only to my own dear bairns. 
Enough of this. Folly doesn’t become one of 
your years, Sir William. ‘Take my advice—go 
oftener to the play-house, or stay away altogeth- 
er. Drink deep, or taste not. Sipping is al- 
ways a mistake. But there, I’m scolding you, 
and you old enough to be my father; though, 
rest his soul, he’s dead, and never got nearer to 
an alderman than being sent to the round-house 
by one, through being overfond of the punch- 
bowl, There, have your letters back, and put 
them behind the fire. Come, don’t take it in 
dudgeon ; never be chop-fallen about such a silly 
matter. Very likely you couldn’t help it, and, 
after all, you meant me a compliment, didn’t 
you? To be sure you did. There’s my hand; 
we'll part friends. And hark’e, I'll always buy 
my groceries at your shop—every scrap of them— 
and you shall take tickets for my benefit. Don’t 
fear! Inever play Millwood on such occasions, 
Good-day to you!” 

With a most queenly courtesy she gave her hand 
to David, was led by him back to her coach, and 
departed. 

The alderman stood speechless and motionless 
for some moments. Suddenly, with a start, he 
said, ‘‘ There’s a crown for you, David.” 

There was no word of explanation between 
them, but it seemed to be mutually agreed that a 
veil was to be drawn over the past.- David was 
to go unpunished, and the alderman’s love affair 
was to be forgotten. 

Sir William did.not become a constant play- 
goer; perhaps he felt that it was too late to make 
so vital a change in his habits; but he rarely 
missed attending Mrs. Pomfret’s annual benefit. 
Otherwise he turned rather devout; and his 
memory was long cncrished on the score of his 
liberal benefactions to the ;cor of his ward. 





David pursued for some time his system of 
imitating the gymnastic feats of pantomime. But 
having dislocated his ankle, broken three of his 
ribs, and knocked out several of his front teeth 
in daring attempts to rival the agility of Mr. 
Grimaldi, he decided at length that triumphs in 
the part of clown were hardly for his attainment. 
He next was much moved by a desire to act 
tragedy—led thereto by witnessing the extraor- 
dinary achievements of Mr. John Kemble in that 
histrionic walk. Then he fell in love—married 
—prospered as a master-grocer, succeeding to 
Sir William’s business; in fact his career became 
thoroughly concentric, normal, respectable, and 
therefore not more noteworthy, happily, than the 
lives of many thousands of his fellow-citizens. 
His early experiences availed him in this respect, 
however: he did not take his apprentices to see 
** George Barnwell;” when he accompanied them 
to the play-house it was rather that they should 
be diverted than afflicted with moral teaching. 
And he avoided Sir William’s mistake of falling 
in love late in life with the Mrs. Pomfret of that 

riod. But, alas! the stage has known few 
Mrs. Pomfrets ; and there was hardly then a Mrs. 
Pomfret on the boards. 











A GOLDEN YEAR. 


Linger, linger, O royal year! 
For 1 grieve to see you dying. 
Rest on the hill-tops—loiter near— 
Wait, O Time! in your flying; 
For never, in all the twice ten years 
You have brought to build my twenty, 
Never was one 80 free from t 
So overflowing with plenty. 


Filled to the brim with the purest draughts, 
That I sip in fearless pleasure ; 

While an unseen spirit watches and laughs, 
And again refills the measure. 

My. brightest dreams and my fondest hopes 

he year has gathered together ; 

And bountifully have they come to me 

From the spring to the autumn weather. 


The rarest of flowers, subtle and sweet, 
That grew in my world Ideal, 

Have dropped their seeds in the soil at my feet, 
And blossomed among the Real. 

And Love, like a rose, still blossoms and blows, 
Passion-hearted, but yet so tender; 

And my path is strewn with the glories of June, 
And I'm hedged about with its splendor. 


Care flew over the hills one day, 
And I sang as he swift retreated ; 
And Hope took his crown, and Joy settled down 
On the throne where Care had been seated. 
Contentment hedged me all round about, 
And Love built his blazing fire, 
And Happiness poured his treasures out, 
And left me with no desire. 


I have walked breast high in a sea of bliss; 
I have loved my God and my brother. 
There never before was a year like this— 
There never can be another. 
Linger, loiter a little while, — 
For I grieve to see you dying; 
But even in grief I can only smile, 
For my heart is too light for sighing. 





THE TWO HOMES. 
See illustration on page 845. 

UR artist has depicted here the return of two 
soldiers from the war. The victorious Prus- 
sian, flushed with triumph and crowned with lau- 
rels, is welcomed to a comfortable fireside by his 
loving family. The unhappy Frenchman, wound- 
ed and heart-broken, finally abandoning the strug- 
gle which he has so long hopelessly maintained, 
traverses a country swept by the devastation of 
war, only to find his cottage a heap of ruins, and 
his family scattered none knows whither. ‘The 
contrast between happiness on one side and des- 
olation on the other is most striking, and one, 
alas! that will be repeated hundreds of times in 
real life at the close of the deplorable conflict 

that is raging on the other side of the ocean. 





CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


HE popular game of ‘‘Shadow Buff” is an 

old-established favorite in France, where, un- 
der the name of Colin Maillard a@ la Silhouette, 
it gives occasion for the players to assume gro- 
tesque costume—always a pleasing feature in chil- 
dren’s games. In ‘‘Shadow Buff” a large linen 
sheet is strained over a recess, or pinned on either 
side to the ordinary window-curtains of the apart- 
ment. Buff then takes his place on a low stool 
in front of the sheet, having at his back a lamp 
a few feet behind his stool. The point of the 
game consists in the company passing between 
Buff and the lamp, by so doing casting a strong 
shadow on the white surface. The more unlike 
the player’s ordinary self the assumed costume 
makes the child appear, the greater the puzzle to 
Buff to tell the name. The figure is supposed to 
pass three times only behind Buff; at the end of 
that time, if he can not guess who it is, Buff has 
to pay a forfeit. 

All the figures playing in the game pass in the 
same manner until Buff makes a right guess. 
Limping, grimacing, and assuming any fantastic 
appearance imaginable are allowed in this game. 
Buff must not look to the right or the left while 
the figures are passing; he must keep his eyes 
fixed on the white sheet. 

“Dropping the Handkerchief,” or, as the French 
phrase it, L’Anguille en rond, is a much-played 
game in France and England. A ring is formed 
by children joining hands, leaving out one child, 
who carries the handkerchief knotted to repre- 
sent ‘‘an eel.” No one in the circle is allowed 
to look behind until the handkerchief, or eel, is 
dropped. ‘Then the player behind whom it is laid 
picks the handkerchief up, and pursues the one 
who dropped it. In the mean while all the com- 
pany in the circle raise their arms to let the pur- 
sued evade the pursuer by passing in and out of 
the ring. Any piece c furniture or elevated po- 
sition which bars the attempt of the pursuer to 
touch the pursued is considered a sanctuary, and 





the pursuer failing to reach the pursued has to 
begin the game over again. The player who is 
touched has to take the handkerchief in his turn, 
and the late pursuer joins the circle in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

Something like the foregoing game, but not so 
generally known, is the ‘* Wood-gatherer and the 
Ranger.” As many couples as can be formed in 
a ring should stand in the middle of the room, 
leaving out one couple to represent the characters 
of the wood-gatherer and the ranger. ‘The lat- 
ter couple stand side by side apart from the rest. 
All the little girls are wood-gatherers, and all the 
boys are rangers. Each couple in the middle 
of the room is called a fagot. ‘The fagots join 
hands, and dance round the circle until they re- 
gain their original places, When they stop, the 
wood-gatherer breaks away from the ranger, and 
is followed by him. In her attempt to escape 
she may take shelter in the circle formed by the 
fagots, and while there can not be touched by the 
ranger, As, however, it is very tiresome to stand 
long in one place, the wood-gatherer generally 
makes a sortie when she has recovered sufficient 
breath for fresh exertions, and the pursuit re- 
sommences, When at length caught by the 
ranger, the fagots loose hands and stand in 
couples. The wood-gatherer then places her- 
self opposite the little girl she chooses to take her 
place, and the woodman opposite a little boy in 
the same intent. The couple thus disengaged 
become in their turn the principal actors, and the 
game continues till all have been ranger and 
gatherer. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ANTA CLAUS is wonderfully popular just 
now. His name is in the mouths of all the 
little folks; sundry queer epistles are indited to 
him, beseeching a remembrance in the shape of 
adoll,a Foner gg Sort a trumpet, or some much- 
desired toy. Possessed of boundless resources 
is Santa Claus, in the belief of childhood; a 
charming variety of mysterious gifts are at his 
disposal; and more than that, he has the envi- 
able reputation of liking to make the little people 
happy. Never was a saint more extensively pop- 
ular. 
The history of Santa Claus—a curious mixture 
of truth and fable—goes far back into the ancient 
time. Centuries ago a child was born in Asia 
Minor who received the name of Nicholas. His 
parents were wealthy and of high rank; and, de- 
siring to express their gratitude to God for the 
birth of their son, they resolved to educate him 
for the Christian priesthood. The child was 
sober and thoughtful, and while yet young 
both his parents died, and he inherited their 
great wealth. He considered the riches a sa- 
cred trust; he fed the bey he clothed the 
destitute, and performed all kinds of good deeds 
as secretly as possible. As a priest he was great- 
ly beloved; as a bishop he continued his benev- 
olence; after his death the Church canonized 
him, and he became one of the greatest of patron 
saints. He was revered as the helper of the poor, 
the protector of the weak, and as the especial 
patron saint of little children, who were taught 
to believe that their good gifts came from him. 
Many miraculous incidents were added to the 
story of his life, which the untutored people 
fondly believed. Santo Nicolaus was the name 
given him by the monks, and this was familiarly 
changed to Santo Nic’laus, and finally clipped 
down to Santa ’Claus, who is still represented as 
retaining his old habits of secret benevolence, 
and coming down the chimney at night, laden 
with Christmas presents for children. A pleas- 
ant fiction it is to them, under the cover of which 
that charming secrecy concerning the donors of 
gifts is kept up, though little eyes and ears and 
minds are keen, and Santa Claus is usually very 
well known to them as a much more modern per- 
sonage than old St. Nicholas. But the children 
enjoy the harmless pretense, the mysterious fill- 
ing of stockings, and the heavily laden Christ- 
mas-tree. A merry Christmas to the little ones, 
and to all who love them! 





The Vatican gallery of sculpture is now ac- 
cessible by tickets of admission, which have 
been granted by Cardinal Antonelli to foreign 
representatives and consuls-for distribution to 
their traveling fellow-countrymen. 


The Prince Imperial and Prince Arthur have 
exchanged visits several times lately. The for- 
mer seems gratified at possessing Prince Ar- 
thur’s friendship, and has manifested consider- 
able interest in hearing an account of his adven- 
tures in Canada, 

Some of our little readers—for we are quite 
sure the Bazar has many youthful friends—may 
be interested to know that the original “John 
Brook” of Louisa Alcott’s popular “ Little Wo- 
men,” recently died in East Malden, at the age 
of thirty-seven, under the business name of John 
Brook Pratt. He had been for ten years book- 
keeper for the Central Iron Foundry there, and 
was a man greatly beloved and esteemed by all 
who knew him. 





British tea-drinkers have been alarmed by a 
horrible suggestion that the offended Chinese 
may attempt to poison the whole British race 
by means of tea. There seems little danger of 
such an event, since thereby the Celestials would 
lose their best customers, and they are as fond 
of the “almighty dollar’? as other people. There 
is, however, little doubt that sundry articles, 
not tea leaves, are sold under that name. In- 
vestigation has brought various adulterations 
to light—such as rice and pea husks, leaves of 
the Chinese willow, decayed wood, seeds, as 
well as iron filings, lampblack, and Prussian 
blue, which latter is actually poisonous, and is 
used to color black tea to make it sell for green. 
The Chinese do not want to kill their custom- 
ers, but they are willing to deceive them. 





It is an easy matter to make a casual remark, 
which, being repeated, grows into a wonderful 
story, any thing but true. For example: While 
the fair for the Koundling Asylum was open a 
paragraph went the rounds of the newspapers 
thata oung lady, ‘‘ an heiress, beautiful and ac- 
complished,’’ consented to be raffled for at so 
much a chance—no married man or bachelor 





—» ———— 


over thirty-five being permitted to take a ticket. 
Apparently the report was extensively believed 
—strange as it may seem—tudging from the 
comments made, It afterward peg how- 
ever, that this story of “‘raffling for a beautiful 
belle” originated by a lady who presided at one 
of the tables at the fair having told a certain re- 

orter that she intended to get up a magnificent- 
y dressed waz belle to be raffled for. The an- 
nouncement—slightly altered—was made; and 
hence the report of the ‘‘ beautiful belle.” 








A. pretty custom is practiced in Sweden of 
hanging up in front of every house, at Christ- 
mas, a small sheaf of wheat for the winter pro- 
vision of the birds who are exposed to the in- 
clemencies of a northern winter. 





In old times plum-pottage was always served 
with the first course of a Christmas dinner. It 
was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth 
thickened with brown bread. When half boiled, 
raisins, currants, prunes, cloves, mace, and gin- 

er were added; and when the mess had been 
horoughly boiled it was sent to table with the 
best meats. 





The remarkable success of the French fair, 
the German fair, and the fair for. the found- 
lings, is the more surprising from the fact that 
there has been all along an unusual variety of 
other attractive amusements open to the public. 
But the sympathy of New York citizens is sel- 
dom appealed to in vain. 





As in matters of dress we become accustom- 
ed to strange fashions, and what once seemed 
ugly and grotesque changes, in our fancy, to 
the beantifal and becoming, so in gastronomic 
matters we learn first to hesitatingly taste, and 
finally to enjoy, what in name and nature appears 
repellent. The correspondent of an English 
journal, writing from Paris, says: 


“T hope I shall not utterly horrify your readers, 
and henceforward become a social outiaw, if I con- 
fess to having this morning eaten at one of the best 
restaurants in Paris—rat. Two months ago I should 
have been appalled at the bare idea of perpetrating 
such an atrocity. But, first, one’s principles receive a 
dangerous shock in eating horse; then you meet re- 
spectable people who tell you that they have been 
avowedly eating cat, and that you have yourself al- 
ready been served in the same way if you have ever, 
at no matter what restaurant, ordered rabbit. One’s 
gastronomic conscience gradually hardens in an at- 
mosphere of this kind, and so when this morning I 
met a friend on the boulevards just about breakfast 
time who asked me to come with him into Hall’s, as 
he had there ordered rats, instead of at once running 
away, I agreed to go and just look at them. They 
looked very good, served up in a salmi, with gravy and 
toast, and my friend pronounced them ‘excellent ;’ 
and so I did eat, or rather taste, and am o»liged to 
confess that I should have no objection to repeat the 
experiment to-morrow. The flesh was white and very 
delicate, like young rabbit, but with more flavor.” 





One of the specialties of Christmas-day !n olden 
times was the Christmas pie, which was often 
composed of fish, flesh, and fowl. In the reign 
of Henry III. the sheriff of Gloucester was once 
ordered by that monarch to procure “twenty 
salmon, ten peacocks, and ten brawns,”’ for 
Christmas pies. The peacock was only produced 
at solemn and chivalric banquets, such as that 
of Christmas, and when thus served up—with 
gilded beak and plumed crest, his head appear- 
ing at one end of the pie and his tail at the other, 
spread out in all its glory—was carried in state 
into the hall, to the sound of minstrelsy, by the 
lady most distinguished for birth and beauty, 
the other ladies following in due order. 





A bonfire, measuring over one hundred feet in 
circumference at the base, and nearly thirty feet 
high, was made in front of Balmoral Castle to 
celebrate the settlement of the marriage between 
the Princess Louisa and the Marquis of Lorne. 
It was composed of barrels of tar, birch and fir 
wood, and various combustibles. The light was 
applied to the pile by his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold. 





The present building in University Place hav- 
ing become inadequate to the wants of the 
Union Theological Seminary, the trustees have 
purchased four acres of land on St. Nicholas 
Avenue, between One Hundred and Thirticth 
and One Hundred and Thirty-second streets, as 
a site for new. buildings. This institution is 
open to students from all denominations of 
Christians. Each student is charged ten doi- 
lars a year for general expenses of the —s 
but no further charge is made for rooms, li- 
brary, or instruction. The new seminary build- 
ings are to be of fine architectural appearance, 
The sum required is $500,000, of which $300,900 
have already been contributed. As soon as an 
additional $100,000 is obtained ground wil) be 
broken, probably this winter or early next ——e 
It is expected that the work will be accomplish- 
ed in three years. The new building will have 
a fire-proof imorary, containing about 28,000 rare 
and valuable volumes. The students will oc- 
cupy buildings distinct from those for the pro- 
fessors, who will have separate houses, the 
whole forming a square. 

Paris has won the reputation of being the 
cleanest city in the world. The French Em- 
peror prided himself upon this fact, and took 
pains to have all disagreeables removed from 
the streets, or, at least, kept out of sight. Now 
all is changed through the distress of the siege. 
Sheep are in the public gardens, cattle in the 
boulevards, and the atmosphere is filled with 
offensive odors. 





Kansas is an enterprising State. Five years 
ago there was not a mile of railroad in Kansas; 
now there are over 1500 miles of as good road 
as can be found on the continent. This indi. 
cates a remarkable promptness and forethought 
in the inhabitants. Many of the representative 
railroad men are from New Englan 





In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in commenting on the loss of the Oneida, 
he says that he still believes that our loss was 
caused by the recklessness and bad navigation 
of the persons in i of the Bombay, and he 
recommends that the Department be authorized 
to take such means as may be available to obtain 
redress from her owners for our pecuniary loss. 
The lives of those who perished can not be re- 
stored, nor their loss repaid to their families or 
their country. 
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Swiss Muslin Cap trimmed with Pink Ribbon. 

plain Swiss muslin: © The trimming consists of lace inser- 
tion three-fifths of an inch wide, lace edging three-fifths of an inch and an 
inch and a fifth wide, embroidered Swiss muslin insertion four-fifths of an 
inch wide, and pink ribbon an inch and three-quarters and two inches wide. 
For the crown cui of the material taken double one piece from Fig. 48, 
Supplement, and bind it all around with pink ribbon three-fifths of an inch 
wide. On the front edge of the crown sew a piece of lace an inch and a 
fifth wide, arranged in box-pleats. From Fig. 49 cut one piece of the ma- 
terial, letting it reach to the straight line given for the lace insertion ; along 
on the lace insertion, and with the latter join 


Tus cap is of 


the straight line given sew 
the embroidered insertion, 
the part, bringing X on @, 
and sew it on the crown 
along the straight line given 
on Fig. 48. Cover the seam 
made by doing this with 
ink ribbon an inch and a 
fth wide. In the middle 
of the front, and at the 
right side, set on a bow. 
Trim the side of the cap 
with a rosette of ribbon an 
inch and a fifth wide. _ Fi- 
, nally, sew on strings twen- 
ty-six inches long and an 
inch and three-quarters in 
width. 


Swiss Muslin Break- 
fast Cap trimmed 
with Blue Ribbon. 
Tus breakfast cap is of 

Swiss muslin, trimmed 

with embroidered ruffles an 

inch and two-fifths, and 
three-fifths of an inch wide, 
embroidered insertion two- 
fifths of an inch wide, and 
bows of light’ gros grain 
ribbon an inch and two- 
fifths wide. Cut of Swiss 
muslin on the bias from 
Figs. 21-28, Supplement, 
each one piece. Cover the 
front, Fig. 21, with a piéce 
of Swiss muslin arranged 
in tucks one-fifth of an inch 
wide ; two inches and a fifth 


from the front edge and four-fifths of an inch from the back 
edge sew a piece of embroidered insertion two-fifths of an inch 









Brs Apron For Giri FROM 3 TO 5 
YEARS OLD. 


Swiss Muslin Cap tri 
Rib 


mmed with Green 





which must be edged with lace. Now pleat 





Cap or Swiss Musiin anp Pink Rrpson. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 48 and 49, 


wide on the front. Bind 
the front all around, and 
trim the front edge with 
insertion and Swiss mus- 
lin ruffles as shown by 
the illustration. Sew a 
strip of the material on 
the crown along the 
straight line given on Fig. 22, and through the shirr thus 
formed run a piece of elastic tape eight inches 
long; pleat the foundation, bringing X on @, 
and sew it under the crown according to the 
corresponding figures. Cover the seam made 
by doing this with two embroidered Swiss mus- 
lin ruffles, one of which is three-fifths of an 
inch wide and faces the front; the other is an 
inch and three-fifths wide and faces the back ; 
these ruffles are continued from the front cor- 
ners to form strings; the seam joining them is 
covered with embroidered insertion. To the 
under side of the middle of the strings sew a 
piece of Swiss muslin edged with an embroid- 
ered Swiss muslin ruffle. Cover’ the seam 
made by doing this with embroidered insertion 
two-fifths of an inch wide. Finish with bows 
and notched ends of blue gros grain ribbon, as 
shown by the illustration. 


bon. 


Tus cap is of Swiss muslin, The trimming 
consists of embroidered insertion four-fifths of an 
inch wide, a ruffle three-fifths of an inch wide 
edged with lace on one side, a rosette made of 
green velvet ribbon a fifth of an inch wide, and a 
rosette made of green silk ribbon an inch and two- 
fifths wide. Cut the crown of the cap of the ma- 


terial on the bias from Fig. 


the front cut a straight piece of the material taken 
double twenty-one inches long and four-fifths of 
an inch wide; the front edge must lie 
in a fold; lay a few pleats in this part 


so as to give it the shape 


Fig. 20. Along the straight line par- 
tially given on Fig. 19 sew 
strip of muslin under the crown, and 
through the shirr thus formed run a 
piece of elastic tape five inches long, 
fastening the ends at the point des- 
Pleat the crown, 
bringing X on @, and join it with 
the front according to the figures. 
rim the front from the middle to * 
on each side with two treble box- 
pleated ruffles edged with lace; these 


ignated by 35. 


ruffles are an inch and a 
fifth wide in the middle, 
and are. sloped toward 
the ends until a fifth of 
an inch wide there. Trim 
the middle of the front 
with a rosette made of 
silk ribher, Along the 
samgnt line given on 
Fig. 19 to the ends of the 
front sew a piece of em- 
broidered insertion 53 
inches long, with an un- 
derlayer of green ribbon, 
on the cap; the loose 
ends are of equal length. 
The ribbon forming the 
underlayer of the inser- 
tion must be left loose 
a’ the ends of the front, 
and tied under the chi- 
gnon. On the ends of 
the front the insertion is 
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GREEN SERGE WALKING Dress.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 24-33. 





BREAKFAST Cap oF Swiss Mustin 
AND BLvuE RIBsBon. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 21-23, 






Piaip Sirk aND VELVET Cravat Bow. 








edged on both sides with a gathered Swiss muslin ruffle two-fifths of an 
inch wide edged with lace; thence it is edged on each side with a straight 


BreakFrast Cap or Swiss MusLIn AND 
GREEN RIBBON. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 19 and 20. 


ing on the piece turned 
down of Fig. 27, from 
Figs. 25-27 each two 
pieces. ‘Beginning at 
the under edge, join the 
back edges of the under 
parts of the basque with 
a seam an inch and three-quarters long. Form a narrow 
hem on the under and side edges of these parts, 
and trim them with a ruffle four inches and a half 
wide. Gather each back breath of the over-skirt 
along the slit from the bottom of the slit to :, so 
that it is six inches and a half long; then gather 
the upper edge from + to 5. Pleat the remainder 
of the upper edge, bringing X on @. Join the 
parts cut from Figs. 24-26 according to the cor- 
responding figures. Sew the back under part to 
the under side of the back upper piece, Fig. 26, 
from 5 to *, and set the skirt on a binding an 
inch and a quarter wide. Six inches and a half 
from the middle of the back sew a band of the 
material three inches long, the under edge of which 





piece of the material edged with lace; at the bottom this piece is an inch 
and a half wide, and is sloped to two-fifths of an inch at the top; the ends 
of the scarf thus formed are pointed, and edged with lace. 


Plaid Silk and Velvet Cravat Bow. 


Tus cravat bow is made of Scotch plaid silk gros grain and blue velvet. 
The two upper loops are of blue velvet, and are two inches and a half long 
and two inches wide. The two under loops are of silk, and are three 
inches long and two inches and a half wide. 
of silk, and are four inches and a half long. Arrange the loops and ends 


The raveled ends are also 


on a stiff lace foundation, 
and furnish the under side 
with a safety pin. 


Bib Apron for Girl 
from 3 to 5 Years old. 


Tuis apron is made of 
black silk, and is trimmed 
with ruffles of the same 
and black velvet ribbon, 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion, 


Apron for Girl from 
5 to 7 Years old. 


Tuts apron is of black 
silk, and is trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the 
same, black velvet bows, 
and black velvet ribbon. 


Green Serge Walking 
Dress. 


Tus costume, front and 
back views of which are 
given, consists of a skirt, 
over-skirt, and’ basque- 
waist. It is trimmed with 
ruffles of the material, the 
under edges of which are 
trimmed with Tom Thumb 
fringe. The upper edge 
of the ruffles is gathered 
so as to form a heading. 
Cut the skirt from Figs. 
1-3 of No. I.,Supplement. 
Trim the bottom of the 
skirt with three ruffles, 


each four inches and a half wide (see illustration). 
For the over-skirt cut from Fig. 24 one piece, and, after join- 











must be sewed to the upper corner of the side edge APRON FoR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


of Fig. 27. 


For the waist cut from Figs. 28, 30, and 32 each two pieces, from Figs. 29 and 31 each one piece. 
Cut the sleeves from Fig. 10 of No. I., Supplement. Line the back and fronts of the waist with 
shirting. Sew up the darts, cut a slit in 

the middle of the back from the under 
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GREEN SERGE WALKING Dress.—FRONT. . 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 24-83, 


edge to *, and join the waist according 
to the corresponding figures. Face the 
front and under edges of the waist, and 
the side edges as far as 7 with a bias piece 
of the material two inches and a half wide. 
Run the under edges of the back and the 
edges of the slits together. 
right front with buttons and button-holes 
as shown by the illustration, and the left 
front with buttons only. Sew fringe to the 
under side of the under and side edges of 
those parts of the front which form 
the basque. Line the collar and 
revers with silk, sew fringe to the 
under side of the outer edges, and 
join them with the waist. Cover 
the raw edges of the seam with a 
bias strip of the material. Line the 
chemisette fronts, furnish them with 
buttons and button-holes, and sew 
them to the under side of the fronts. 
Trim the bottom of the sleeve with 
a rufile five inches and a half wide, 
and one three inches and a quarter 
wide, both of which must fall over 
the hand, and a ruffle an inch and 


Furnish the 


a half wide, which must be 
turned toward the arm- 
hole. Cover the seam 
made by sewing on these 
ruffles with a piping of 
the material. Finish the 
sleeves by sewing on a bow 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Sew the sleeves 
into the corded arm-holes, 
bringing the seam on * 
of the fronts. For the 
sash cut of the material 
taken double two pieces 
from Fig. 33, run the 
edges together, and sew 
the fringe to the under 
side. Pleat the upper edge 
of the sash, bringing x on 
@, sew it on the belt, and 
cover ‘the seam with four 
loops each six inches long. 
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YounGc Lapy’s Evening Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 45-47. 


Young Lady’s Evening Dress. 


Tunis dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, heart-shaped sleeve- 
less basque-waist, and white blouse ; it is made of pink silk ganze. 
The trained skirt is perfectly plain. The bottom of the over-skirt 
is trimmed with a ruffle, the seam being covered with a puff of 
the material. For. the waist, which is lined with pink silk, cut 
from Figs. 45 and 46, Suppl., each two pieces, and from Fig. 47 one 
piece. In the middle of the back of the waist cut a slit from the 
bottom to *. Sew up the darts in the fronts, and join the back, 
side forms, and fronts according to the corresponding figures. 
Run the edges of the waist together. Cord the neck and arm- 
holes, and trim them with 
ruffles, puffs, and bows, 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. A white blouse, 
trimmed with embroid- 
ery and insertion, com- 
pletes the dress. 


Fichu Collar and 
Cutts. 


Tuts collar consists of 
a bias pleated piece of 
Swiss muslin, trimmed 
with lace insertion an inch 
and a quarter wide, lace 
edging two inches wide, 
blue silk gros grain rib- 
bon an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and bows of 
blue gros grain. For the 


Dress with Basque,—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 41-44. 
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pleated part cut of Swiss muslin one piece from Fig. 18, Supple- 
ment, and lay it in a fold along the dotted lines, bringing x on @. 
Cut away the surplus material at the under edge between the 
straight lines given on Fig. 18. Sew on. the trimming as shown 
by the illustration, laying pink ribbon under the insertion. Make 
the cuffs to correspond with the collar. 


Dress with Basque-Waist. 

Tus dress, front and back views of which are given, is made 
of fawn-colored alpaca. The waist is trimmed with brown gros 
grain piping a fifth of an inch wide; the vest fronts are of brown 
gros grain, as are also the sleeve bands and the bows. ‘To make 
the waist cut of muslin lining from Figs. 41 and 42, Supplement, 
each two pieces, allowing an inch and a quarter extra material 
on the front edge of Fig. 41, and from Fig. 43 one piece. Cover 
the fronts from the front edge to the straight line with gros grain, 
and from there with alpaca; the latter must come on the silk. 
Turn down the extra material on the front edge of the right front, 
and work the button-holes; on the left front let the extra mate- 
rial form a fly, and sew on the buttons to correspond with the 
button-holes. Sew up the darts, cover the linings of the back 
and side forms with silk, and join all the pieces according to the 
corresponding figures. At the end of the back of the waist form 
pleats by bringing 

x39 on @39, and 
the two X 37 on 
@37. Run soft, 
short whalebones 
into the darts and 
side seams. Cord 
the neck, face the 
bottom of the waist 
with a strip of the 
material three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, and trim the 
waist as shown by 
the _ illustration. 
Cut the sleeves of 
the material and 
muslin lining from 
Fig. 44, sew them 
up from 42 to 43, 
and lay it in a box- 
pleat, bringing 43 
on 43. Sew up the 
sleeves from 44 to 
45, face the bottom 
with a strip, of the 
material two inch- 
es and a half wide, 
trim themas shown 
by the illustration, 
and sew them into 
corded arm-holes, 
bringing 45 on 45. 





UNLUCKY PLANTS. 


HOSE who are fond of inquiring, with Shakspeare, ‘‘ What's 

in a name?” have probably not given much study to the 

subject of names in general, as they usually seem to consider 

that the fact that ‘‘a rose by any other name would smell as 

sweet” is not only incontrovertible, but entirely settles the mat- 

ter, and renders it evident that there really is nothing in a name, 
after all. 

Plants, like men, have all sorts of names—good and bad, pret- 
ty and ugly, romantic and commonplace, poetical and prosaic, 
old and new —and a very slight study will show that much more 
is connected with them than we might at first sight suppose. 

Most of us know the common White Campion (Lychius ves- 
pertina), an innocent-looking flower enough, and one which could 
scarcely merit the ominous name of ‘‘‘Thunder-bolt,” by which 
it is known in Rutlandshire. Yet there it is supposed that if 
the plant be gathered a thunder-storm is sure to follow! In the 
North of England the Red Poppy has a similar name, although 
the same tradition does not attach to it; perhaps this is because 
the covering of the flowers is easily beaten off by rain, so that 
after a violent thunder-shower the blossoms expand in unusual 
abundance. In Cumberland the Stitchwort (Stellaria holostea) 
is called ‘‘ Thunder-flower,” perhaps from the sharp crack which 
is produced by the bursting of the ripe capsules when squeezed 
by children, with whom it is a favorite amusement. 

But though these names have an ominous sound, tradition 
does not assign to the gathering of the plants bearing them any 
particular catastrophe. Far more serious results, however, mast 
be expected in connection with certain other plants, such as the 
Red Campion, called in Cumberland ‘‘ Mother-dee.” I need 
hardly explain to you that ‘‘dee” is the north country pronunci- 
ation of ‘‘die;” and Cumberland children believe that if this 
flower be plucked some serious misfortune, at the least, will hap- 
pen to their parents. Now observe how general is this super- 
stition in substance, although in different counties it is connected 
with different plants. 
In Yorkshire it is at- 
tached to a particu- 
larly harmless-looking 
flower, the German- 
der Speedwell; if it be 
picked by a child, the 
mother will die within 
the year! In Essex, 
if a branch of May be 
brought into a house, 
death, or at any rate 
serious illness, will en- 
sue to one of its in- 
mates. In Norfolk an 
apple branch in blos- 
som in the autumn 
portends a death. in 
the direction in which 
the branch points. 
In Gloucestershire, al- 
though the tradition 
itself seems lost, its 
former prevalence is 
evidenced by the way 
in which the flowers 
of the early Purple 
\  Orchis—there called 
by the sensational ti- 
tle of ‘‘ Bloody Man’s 
Fingers”—are banish- 
ed from the rustic 
nosegay, and forbid- 
den to enter the house. 
In the North of En- 
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gland the tubers of this plant are called ‘‘ Dead Man’s Thumbs,” 
and are said to be the remains of some murderer, who probably 
could not rest at the usual depth. In Middlesex children tell 
each other that they must not pick the Sneezewort (Achillea 
ptarmica), or the ‘‘ boggart”—that is, ‘* Old Bogie”—will come. 
A favorite trick among childrea in many parts of England is to 
offer to an uninitiated playmate a plant of Shepherd’s Purse, and 
request him to pull off one of the heart-shaped seed vessels, 
which having done, he is informed that he has ‘‘ picked his mo- 
ther’s heart out!” 

So much for “‘ unlucky” plants, though a great deal more might 
be said about them. It is consolatory to know that there are at 
least as many which 
are deemed “lucky.” 

Any one, indeed, 
who will take the 
trouble to collect the 
popular terms in use 
for plants or ani- 
mals in a country dis- 
trict will soon find 
many which will set 
him wondering as to 
their origin, though 
he may not under- 
stand them. Still it 
is only fair to sup- 
pose that they have a 
meaning ; and to dis- 
cover this meaning 
much research is 
necessary. 
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Down through the crowded street; 

Let ali the city chimes in pealing chorus 
The Gloria repeat; 

And sounding onward over hili and valley 
Buried beneath the snow, 

Let village spires take up the joyful story, 
Echoing to and fro. 


Bring in the evergreens, wreathe shining holly 
With odorous dark pine, 
Festoon the dim Cathedral’s Gothic arches, 


The glittering organ twine; 

Gather together round the giowing fireside, 
The old, the grave, the gay, 

And sing in carols how the holy Christ-Child 
Was born on Christmas-day. 


But ‘midst the chimes from cross-crowned steeples 


to men,” with tender glory 
his kindly heart. 


Forget not one who hailed the Christmas season 
In childlike faith and joy, 

Sharing the festal songe and merry frolics, 
A laughing, gray-haired boy; 

Forget not one who yearly gave us legends 
Through the long, happy past, 

Each one exhaling spicy Christmas 
More fragrant than the last. 


The kindly heert is still; the voice is silent; 
No more we wait to hear 
The magic accents of the Great Enchanter, 
The story-teller dear; 
But from the stormy shore of dark Atlantic 
To fair Pacific’s wave 
Thousands of hearts will send a Christmas blessing 
To rest on Dickens’ grave. 





JEANETTE’ CHRISTMAS. 


HE Christmas of 1868 dawned somewhat 
gloomily for Jeanette Derwent. A great 
fire had, only a week before, swept away all of 
the property upon the rent of which she and her 
aunt Hannah had, with careful management, been 
content to live. Where should they turn now for 
support? Jeanette’s two hands, or her stronger 
head, were the only visible means, for blind Aunt 
Hannah had not lifted a finger these four years, 
There was no odor of Christmas pies, of six- 
hour puddings, of savory tid-bits, about their cot- 
tage kitchen. No stocking hung from the man- 
tel, no Christmas-tree glorified the evening. It 
was bitter weather besides; the frost grew and 
grew on the pane in the broad sunlight, or may- 
be it was because the fire was so low, and the cot- 
tage so old and full of draughts, which made the 
weather seem more severe; and then, when the 
heart is chilled by the frosts of fortune, the body 
shivers in sympathy. Last night, sitting in the 
dark, Jeanette had watched a fairy tree spring 
up across the way, and blossom in a hundred 
fairy gifts, amidst lights, and music, and laugh- 
ing eyes, and light hearts, and scores of good 
wishes, And then she had recalled the All-Hal- 
loween when she baked a little cake, putting into 
it a thimble, a piece of money, and a ring, and 
divided it among a few friends who had dropped 
in, one of whom was Cyrus Gilbert. What a 
laugh they had had when Nell Hood,'who had 
just run over to show Jeanette her engagement- 
ring, found the thimble, which foretold a single 
life, in her portion! And how pleased she her- 
self asd been when the money—only a three-cent 
bit which Cyrus had given her for the purpose, 
and which she had now somewhere among her 
treasures—came to her share, and prophesied 
wealth! She had almost believed it then. And 
when the ring fell to Cyrus, and he quietly slipped 
it upon her finger, saying, ‘* My fortune is yours, 
Jean; if I am to be married, so are you,” was 
there a happier girl in all Elmsford ? 

**Did he really mean it?” she asked herself, 
when he had gone away to sea without saying 
any thing more definite. Or was it only the way 
of young men, to speak and forget? It was hard- 
Jy the way of Cyrus, at least. It was true, she 
had taken the ring off her finger, and had sent 
it to him the week before he left. If that was 
all he intended to give her, she wanted nothing 
of his giving. She could buy rings for herself 
upona pinch. Yet perhaps he had not relished 
the reply she had made him on that All-Hal- 
loween, more from awkwardness than any thing 
else, when she had said, 

3 you are to be married, Sir, J am to be 
rich!” 

**Do you think so much of riches, Jean?” he 
asked. ** Do you value money beyond any thing? 
J would rather be poor Tom Homespun, with a 
wife to love me, and work to keep me out of 
mischief, than old Squire Ducats, who has no 
nearer tie than his cravat—who lives in clover, 
and wears purple and fine linen, and yawns over 
his wines, and longs for he doesn’t know what.” 

“*T don’t know,” Jeanette had said. “They say 
that when poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out at the window. I'm afraid that this saying 
is the hoarded experience of the world, disagree- 
able as it is. Love, you know, is the most deli- 
eate of all plants; it must be hedged about with 
favorable circumstances; when one has to fight 
for bread-and-butter there is no leisure left for its 
observances, and it starves to death. Or so our 
School Reader used:to tell us.” 

“I think,” replied Cyrus, ‘‘ that, in spite of 
the Reader, one day you will acknowledge it to 
be the hardiest plant alive. Why, Jean, it sur- 
vives every thing. It is the motive power of the 
universe; it sustains the stars in their courses ; 
it — all things, endureth all things ; it never 
fails !” 

** Dear me, how earnest you are getting! One 
would think you were already an atom of this 
great motive power.” 


** T am in earnest,” he had said; and there the 
matter rested, or would have rested, only that no- 
thing ever does rest, since every thing moves on 
to larger results, 

Well, you see, on this particular Christmas 
Jeanette had little to look forward to but hard 
work and buffetings with fortune. Already the 
flour was beginning to ebb visibly, the coal grow- 
ing beautifully less ; the last pat of butter she had 
saved for to-day’s dinner—to garnish the holiday’s 
feast, could it be called ? Their wardrobe would 
last them some time yet ; they had still a humble 
roof over their heads, if it did leak, and that was 
all. Jeanette was asking herself, for the hun- 
dredth time or more, ‘* What can I do?” without 
receiving any definite answer, when the gate 
clicked and turned on its lazy hinges, and a bold 
hand pulled at the knocker on the front-door. 
Perhaps here was the answer—perhaps; who 
knew? Perhaps it was Cyrus! What a Christ- 
mas it would be, after all her reverses! She com- 
pleted an entire castle in the air—turrets and 
pointed ceilings and gold-embroidered arras, 

rtcullis and all—in the time between leaving 

er mending and passing through the little hall 
to the street door, and there she paused to catch 
her breath, and to be thrilled with the wraith of 
happiness one biessed instant before confronting 
reality in the person of a gray-bearded gentle- 
man, who put out a hand cordially, and said, 

*¢ A merry Christmas, Miss Jeanette.” 

‘¢'Thanks, and a merry Christmas to you, Mr. 
Ducats,” said Jeanette, trembling in the draught; 
for the-breath of the cold Christmas weather, or 
something else, had struck a sudden chil} to her 
very matrow. ‘* Will you come in and see Aunt 
Hannah, Sir?” _ 

**T came to see you this morning, Jeanette—I 
came to bring you a Christmas gift, if you will 
be so good as to accept of it.” 

“A gift for me? Thank you! How very 
kind!” 4 

‘Wait a little, Jeanette. When you know 
what it is, you may not think so favorably of the 
gift. I came to offer you myself, with all my 
worldly goods, gray hairs and wrinkles thrown 
in, as a Christmas gift.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Jeanette, putting out her 
hands as if she would repulse him. 

‘There, there, I was afraid you’d despise {t. 
But it’s for your good. Here am I, running over 
with money, and. svblege ed a cent to your name. 
How can you do better than to share my plenty 
with me—you and Aunt Hannah? Don’t think 
it’s a matter of charity, child. I’ve thought of 
it this long while; and when that young simple- 
ton, Cyrus Gilbert, left you in the lurch, I made 
up my mind that I'd fill the gap if you'd let me; 
and here I am!” 

*¢T—thank—-you,” gasped Jeanette, ‘* but—” 

“*So you said before,” dryly observed the 
Squire. 

*¢ Jean! Jean'” called Aunt Hannah, turning 
her blind eyes, like a reproach, upon her, ‘‘ don’t 
throw away such a good chance without 2 rea- 
son. You may never have such another. As 
for Cyrus Gilbert, I never had much opinion of 
the fellow; I was always afraid you'd take to 
him.” 

*‘But, Aunt Hannah, [—I—how am I to an- 
swer? What shall I say to him ?”—appealing 
rather to herself than to her aunt, 

“* Say yes, Jean.” 

‘Say yes, Jean,” repeated Squire Ducats, 
*¢ See, I’m an old man; I sha’n’t last long; and 
then you'll be a gay young widow, with every 
thing at your command. And it’s better to be 
an old man’s darling than a young man’s slave, 
any body would say. Cyrus Gilbert’s no fool,” 
taking his cue, ** but he’s good for nothing as a 
lover, and r as a church-mouse, besides. 
Come! think better of it, and accept my Christ- 
mas gift.” 

“*T can’t—I must think about it, I—" 

‘© That’s just what I want you todo. Think 
about it as long as you please.” 

“* And the more you think, the more you'll be 
pleased,” said Aunt Hannah, speaking from her 
own point of view. 

“Yes, think from now till next Christmas, if 
you will; only if you could come to a decision 
sooner i should feel flattered, especially as I’m 
such an old gray-beard, likely to drop off at any 
time, you know.” 

The day seemed to grow colder and more 
hopeless than before after this. Jeanette felt 
nipped to the heart’s core. She kept the tears 
out of her eyes with a strong effort while her aunt 
suggested a thousand reasons why she should 
favor the Squire’s suit. 

** You will be as good as any body, when you 
are Madame Ducats, with servants at your beck 
and call, and plate two or three hundred years 
old on your table.” 

‘*T should be no.better than I am now,” 
sighed Jeanette, ‘‘ if, indeed, so good.” 

‘*Leastways, folks would notice you more. 
You would be asked to visit all the grandees of 
Elmsford, and you'd be a little grander than any 
of them. ‘They’d suddenly remember that you 
were descended from the Derwents of Derwent- 
water.” 

**T don’t care what they remember nor what 
they forget.” Ifshe could only know what Cyrus 
forgot or remembered it would signify a thousand 
times more to her. 

“*T dare say, now, you're putting the Squire 
off alongof hoping Cyrus Gilbert’ll put in a claim 
some finé day, I’d have more grit if I was a girl 
than to be hankering after a fellow who wouldn't 
give his‘old:sheesfor me. It’s real mean-spirited 
of you, and we half starved at that!” 

*T can work,” said Jean. 

** And a heap of money you'll make, when we 
might be living on the fat of the land—when 
you might wrap yourself in your ermine, like as 





we saw young Madame Goldsworth to-day, your 
\ hands all ablaze with diamonds,” for what Aunt 
\ Hannah saw through Jean’s eyes was very real 








to her.’ “‘ Christmas holidays what feasting we 

might have, what trees, like the one you saw over 

the way, only more so; what Twelfth-night cakes, 

and bands of music, and lights enough for a tav- 

ern; and the coal wouldn’t be everlastingly get- 

ting out, and the cupboard would be like a king’s 
t ” 


“*T dare say! I dare say!” cried Jeanette, 
aware that this sort of castle-building pleased her 
poor aunt, while it harrowed her own soul, and 
suggested a hundred doubts and misgivings. 
What if it were her bounden duty to forget 
Cyrus Gilbert and to marry Squire Ducats? 
What if, eventually, she should be forced to 
forget him? what if he deserved it, and after 
long years of waiting and foregoing much she 
should come to know that he deserved it? What 
if he should come home some day, bringing a 
foreign bride, would it not better please her own 
pride that he should see she had not worn the 
willow for him, but. knew how to bear her new 
honors with dignity as well as with pleasure? 
But, after all, if he loved her, if he were toiling 
forher! Ifhe were to return poor, or sick, or in 
trouble, and she from the height of her grandeur 
could not stoop to wet his lips, to minister to his 
sorest need! And yet, how fine a thing it might 
be to queen it at Ducats Place—for poor Jean- 
ette, like the rest of us, was not above some petty 
ambitions; she had been there once long ago on 
an errand, and it had seemed like treading on 
beds of flowers to move about the long rooms 
where the genius of luxury had folded its wings. 
To be sure, she iad heen half frightened by the 
throng ci dead-and-gone Ducatses, whose canvas 
images frowned down upon her from the walls. of 
the bread hall—for the Ducats frown was sup- 
posed to be as potent as the evil-eye, and some- 
thing which no one cared to provoke, She re- 
called the glitter of the sun in the old-fashioned 
family plate on the side-board, with its orna- 
ments of winged griffins. She remembered, too, 
as a sort of forerunner, how she had caught a 
glimpse of herself in the great mirror that lined 
one side of the drawing-room, and had swept a 
courtesy to the little, wan apparition, mistaking 
it for the lady of the house. ‘There were paint- 
ings by the old masters illuminating the place, 
which dead and dusty Ducatses had brought home 
from their travels—from taking their pleasure un- 
der the ‘sun; there were sculptured faces, beau- 
tiful as angels, confronting you unawares; there 
were beds hung with silken tapestry, there were 
dark corridors fit for ghosts to walk in, and un- 
expected staircases winding away into darkness, 
and secret closets, and panels in the wainscot 
that were only doors in disguise—enough to take 
the imagination of any girl. And there was the 
courting-room, where generations of Ducatses had 
repeated or learned the old, old story, time out 
of mind, till it seemed as if the painted seraphs 
on the ceiling were bending down to listen, and 
setting it to celestial music. It was surely all 
very fine, and it might all be her own; she might 
be first in her native place, “‘the leader of the 
ton,” ** the cynosure of neighboring eyes.” One 
magic word would complete the transformation. 

But from how much that was sweet would 
that one word shut her out! From all the costly 
toils and triumphs of love, from the joys of two 
hearts made happy, and the repose of a con- 
science void of offense. And yet it was hard to 
choose; for herself, she could make shift to do 
without the milk and honey of the promised 
land. As much as she cared for these things, she 
cared for love more. She could go shabbily 
dressed, she could fare plainly, and endure weari- 
ness and even pain, if need be; but her heart 
must be at peace with itself, not torturing her 
with bitter upbraidings. If she were to resign 
now and forever the hope of loving and being 
loved as she could wish, for this gilded shadow 
of happiness, she felt that she should lose all 
vital force and purpose to contend against the 
flesh and the devil, and the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world. She should become of 
the earth, earthy ; beguiled by no sweet illusions, 
capable of no tender charities, cheated into no 
inconsistencies. But, selfish still, she was con- 
sidering no one else. Should her aunt, stricken 
with blindness and poverty, should she be left 
waiting unsatisfied at the feast of life, looking 
forward to nothing but the same round of self- 
deniai and suffering, when a word of Jeanette’s 
could tift her above it into a region of plenty.? 
When she could give eyes to the blind, and 
strength to feeble limbs, and comfort to old age, 
ought she to hesitate ? 

Day by day of the new year Jeanette turned 
these thoughts over in her mind, scanning them, 
closely, holding them up to the light of reason, 
so that she might detect flaw or failing, and still 
she came no nearer to a judgment of the case. 
Whichever way she turned there was a stum- 
bling-block in the path. It was a sin to marry 
without love; it was a sin to forget one’s sweet= 
heart without a cause; it was a sin to allow he= 
poor blind aunt to suffer when she could save. 
Which sin was greatest, or whether they were 
equal in sinfulness, was the question which em- 
ployed her thoughts, and involved her in a thou- 
sand controversies, in which, by turns, she de- 
fended all sides. In the mean time her hands 
were as busy as her head; whatever she found 
to do she did with all her might; but, as Aunt 
Hannah had predicted, the result was not in pro- 
portion to the effort, Something seemed to hinder 
her at every turn. By-and-by needle-work fell 
off ; people seemed dissatisfied with her stitches ; 
refused to pay any thing but. starvation prices. 
Then she sat at home a while, and worked#won- 
derful devices upon linen and cashmere, and 
offered them for sale. 

**They are toc fine for us,” cried +S 
public of Elmsford; “I w r you shou 
have thought that we coapae such things!” 
And 50 the time and material were lost to Jean- 
ette, and nothing gained but cold. experience ; 
and though experience is a good guide, she is a 








poor provider, As for the great world beyond 
Elmsford, Jeanette had no relations with it 
which could furnish a step toward another mar- 
ket for her goods; and the cost of a journey 
thither, together with the uncertainty attaching 
to her profits, made the odds too great for her 
to dream of fighting against. 

Then she bethought her of a long disused tal- 
ent for music, and went about seeking pupils; 
and when this failed, as fail it did, she opened a 
small private school for children; bui after the 
first term, quietly as the leaves drop in the 
forest, so her small scholars dropped away from 
her teaching—a process as gradual as that of 
nature. Nothing to which she put her hand 
seemed to prosper. Fortune plainly designed 
that she should come to reign over the house of 
Ducats in spite of herself. She began to be 
careless as to the event. She had tried every 
thing that her circumstances permitted, for she 
had no capital with which to enter business; no- 
body wanted her behind a counter in Elmsford; 
and if it came to going out as nursery govern- 
ess or house-maid, how could she leave Aunt 
Hannah? _ In the early half of the year she had 
said that she woulg sooner sweep the streets than 
marry Squire Ducats; but the revenues of a 
street-sweeper in Elmsford would not have sup- 
plied her with salt. It was all very well for peo- 
ple to talk about the dignity of labor, to declare 
that willing hands never went begging, that the 
world was full of work, and the workers scarce ; 
but she had disproved it all. Jeanette did not 
guess that it was not Fate but Squire Ducats who 
defeated her plans, robbed her of employment, 
imposed idleness and starvation upon her, in or- 
der to have his way, and lap her in luxury at 
last—Squire Ducats, the autocrat of Elmsford, 
whose money and influence could buy whoever 
had a price. 

One evening toward the latter part of No- 
vember an old neighbor, just home from a long 
sea voyage, dropped into Jeanette’s cottage to 
chat with Aunt Hannah ; and in the way of con- 
versation, 

**T saw Cyrus Gilbert in London,” said he. 
‘*You and him used to be thick, didn’t you, 
Jean ?” 

‘* He is a friend of mine,” returned Jeanette. 

“Eh? Putty smart fellow, Cy is. The gal 
that gits him better thank her stars. I asked 
him if he was married yet; and, ‘Not yet, 
Cap’n Jack,’ says he; ‘but I mean to be b: 
this time next year, if we’re both alive and she’s 
willing.’ ‘Worth any thing, eh, Cy?’ says I. 
*She’s worth moren any woman in Elmsford, 
Cap’n Jack,’ says he. ‘Good,’ says I; ‘then 
she'll be able to gin you a helping hand.’ ‘Yes,’ 
says he, blushing up like a boy, ‘she’s gin me a 
helping hand often and again.’ Now, you see, 
I didn’t quite like to ask her name right out, 
though I felt round, you know; but I was 
a-thinking as how you and him used to be so 
neighborly, you'd be like to know who it is Cy’s 
going for!” 

Jeanette’s hands, that were putting the tea- 
kettle on the fire, shook like the palsy ; the blood 
was burning and deserting her cheeks by turns. 
Was it for this she had waited? What a fool 
she had been to nurse the thought of him day 
by day, when he had chosen to forget her! She 
might have known that there was no constancy 
in man; didn’t all the novels and poems say so? 
And could any thing but a universal fact find 
such large acceptance with the public ? 

Well, he should never know that she had re- 
membered him; there was comfort in that. She 
could forget as well as he. 

‘¢T can’t tell, I'm sure, Captain Sands,” she 
answered, in such a matter-of-fact voice that even 
blind Aunt Hannah was deceived. ‘* You know 
it is a matter of three years since we met. Most 
likely it is some one he has found in his travels.” 

‘¢Just so. He’s rich enough now to retire 
on his money if he chooses. He’s been mighty 
lucky. Gilbert-luck I call it. I was thinking, 
before he left, as how you and him looked like 
making a match some day, eh?” 

‘¢ Folderol!” said Aunt Hannah from her cor- 
ner, where she heard every thing, if she saw no- 
thing. 

‘JT joked him about it there, in London, too. 
Says I, ‘ Where’s the gal you left behind you?’” 

*¢ What. did he say?” asked Jeanette, smiling 
so sweetly that you would have thought it the 
best joke:in the world. 

‘¢¢Who's that?’ says he. ‘Jeanette Der- 
went,’ says I. ‘Oh! Jeanette,’ says he; ‘it’s 
three-years since I saw her. Don’t you think it 
would. be a pretty constant fellow to remember a 

‘all that time—and he a sailor, too?’ Now I 
dare say if he'd been a landsman ’twould hev 
been different, Jean.” 

‘ Perhaps,” said Jeanette, smothering a sigh 


“a laugh. 
‘You're mighty indifferent about it, any how,” 
grinned the Captain. 

‘*Why shouldn’t I be? I’m going to be mar- 
ried myself, come Christmas-day,” in the same 
still manner. 

“You! You've been mighty sly about it, 
Jean. Who's the chap?” 

*¢ Well, I don’t know as you could hardly call 
him ‘a chap’ at his years,” laughed Jean. ‘“‘I 
am going to marry Squire Ducats.” 

‘Hurrah! You're stepping into a fortune, 
Jean. I don’t need to wish you good luck.” 

‘“¢Oh yes; but I am not marrying for money, 
Captain.” b 

“No? That's the best part of it! I don't 
see why aniold manshouldn’t be loved as well as 
a young fool I’m an old man myself, but Peg- 
gy’s just as spooney on me as when the honey- 
moon was in its first quarter. So you are mar- 
rying for love, eh ?” 

‘Yes, I am marrying for love.” 

Was that a lie? Was she not going to marry 
Squire Ducats because Cyrus, whom she loved, 
would soon return with a wife? If she did not 
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love Cyrus she could afford to stay single. That 
was one way of ped fon for love; not the way 
she would have preferred, of course; not the 
best way, but the only one open to her. 

‘“¢You are quite sure?” asked Aunt Hannah, 
when Jean kissed her goud-night—‘“‘ you are 
quite sure?” You are not doing this to please 
me?” For, like many others, now that she could 
have her way, it had lost something of its charm. 

‘¢Qh dear, no,” answered Jean. ‘‘I am just 
pleasing myself. There, good-night, dear. I 
am so tired!” 

Squire Ducats received Jeanette’s long-delayed 
reply to his suit with no surprise, but with en- 
tire satisfaction. It was no more than he had 
expected. It was in the nature of things. No 
girl in her senses could refuse such advantages. 
As for himself it was high time that there should 
be an heir in the house of Ducats, to carry down 
the old Italian name, and to enjoy the hoard. 
He had long ago given up the idea, and had tried 
to resign himself to the fact that a stranger 
must some day come into possession of the fam- 
ily coffers; but now he began to promise him- 
self a long continuance of the race of Ducats ; 
to imagine the time when his halls should ring 
with childish voices, and little feet should patter 
up the great staircases, and rosy faces and dim- 
ples meet him at every turn. He almost felt 
the caresses of small arms about his neck, the 
plump hands pulling at his beard, the soft kisses 
upon his withered cheek. 

It was the ideal Christmas weather that came 
in that year, crisp and clear as crystal. All the 
village was astir to witness the bridal of the 
Squire and Jeanette. The youth of the place 
had spent all last evening decorating the church 
for the event, and making love in the shadow of 
its ‘aisles, Lawyer Bribe was relating at his 
breakfast-table that he had made old Ducats’s 
will only last night, and some day Miss Jeanette 
would be a rich widow, when the bells began to 
ring. Jeanette, putting the last touches to her 
simple toilette with fluttering fingers, paused to 
listen to the silver chiming, which seemed to set 
itself to an old tune she had sung to Cyrus once 
—was it a century ago? 


ay Dagad in my hair, 


In spite of my game 60 gay? 
My heart it would break for somebody’s sake; 
I think I had better say nay!” 


The sun shone in the long icicles hanging like 
a fringe of diamonds from the cottage eaves, and 
struck athwart the little dressing-glass which re- 
flected the young bride’s face, its flush deepen- 
ing with every breath, the light tangled in the 
falling tresses, the eyes lustrous and shining like 
great tears. 

As she listened, the bells suddenly ceased, the 
garden gate clicked, and a step as firm as Fate’s 
trod the frozen path to the door; some one 
pulled at the knocker gently, almost hesitatingly. 

‘*It is the gardener with your bouquet, miss,” 
said the little maid whom Squire Ducats had 
sent down to the cottage a week ago to assist 
the bride. 

** Go down, then, Susette,” said Jeanette. 

‘* It is some one who wishes to see you your- 
self, miss,” said Susette, returning with a shadow 
of disappointment on her face, for the gardener 
was her sweet-heart. 

‘* Who is it?” 

**T never laid eyes on his like. He is big and 
brown, with great soft eyes of his own, miss, and 
an awful solemn look with him.” 

F **Indeed. But I can not see a stranger to- 
a are 

‘*Oh, he bid me tell you he was no stranger, 
but a long-forgotten friend.” 

**T have no long-forgotten friends,” said Jean- 
ette, throwing a wrap about her and descending 
breathlessly, her pulses answering to a thousand 
peradventures. 

‘* Jeanette,” spoke the big brown gentleman, 
with his eyes softening as they fell upon her 
shrinking figure, and his solemn look deepening, 
“‘this is perhaps the last day on which you would 
wish to see me; but—” 

“Cyrus,” cried Jeanette, dropping into a chair, 
faint with something that was not surprise, nor 
yet pleasure, ‘‘ you are welcome on any day of 
the year.” 

“If I come with good news, Jeanette.” 

** How could you come with any thing else? 
You have come to wish me a merry Christmas 
and a happy wedding.” And here Jean lost her 
voice in sobs. 

** Jean, dear Jean, how shall I comfort you? 
It will break your heart perhaps, but there will 
be no wedding to-day, Jean!” 

“*No wedding? Oh, but I have given my 
word ; every body is invited; they are gathering 
now. Nothing can save me.” 

** Jean, you were saved last night—saved for 
me, I trust—for-early this morning Squire Duc- 
ats was found lifeless, in the same position in 
which Lawyer Bribe had left him on the stroke 
bs midnight, ‘There will be no wedding to-day, 

ean, 
*Christ’s blessing on the newly born.’ 
Tears, child, on Christmas-day? Did you love 
him, then, Jean?” 


“Oh no, no! Let me go away. I am sick 


‘*¥ have come back to her whom I love, and 
I find her almost married to another.” 

“You love me? And left me so long without 
word? It can not be.” 

“Indeed, Jean, I left many a kind word to 
keep me in mind. And then, you know, when 
poverty comes in at the door love flies out at the 
window. I went away to make my fortutie—and 


| 





came near losing it—so that love should. have no - 


excuse to take to the window.” 

** Oh, they were idle words of mine. It would 
make no difference. I should not have thought 
you would have remembered them. But Captain 
Sands told me the woman whom you loved was 
worth more than any one in Elmsford ; and how 
could that be if you loved me?” 

** Captain Sandc omitted one important word. 
I said she was worth more than any other in 
Elmsford; and, by my soul, she is, Jean, in my 
eyes. She is worth more to me.” 

And s0, if Jeanette’s Christmas was not a mer- 
ry one, it had its rays of sunshine, after all. 

Jeanette and Cyrus might have spent their 
days at Ducats Place, might have squandered the 
Ducats hoard, if they had chosen. But Cyrus 
always said that Squire Ducats had left him a 
legacy which he valued more than Aladdin’s 
lamp, and with which he was content. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Girare Mave or Apries.—This makes a very nice 
preserve, and has quite the effect of preserved ginger, 
at a very moderate cost. Take nice smooth apples, 
free of imperfections; pare, and carefully remove ev- 
ery particle of the core; then shape them to resemble 
the small kind of preserved ginger. When you are pre- 
paring them throw them into cold water, 80 that they 
will not become discolored ; weigh them, and to every 4 
pounds of apples allow the same quantity of best white 
sugar, 1 quart of water, and 2 ounces of the best essence 
of ginger. Boil the sugar and water nearly half an hour, 
or until you have a nice sirup; then put in the apples, 
and do not stir it, only shake the kettle, to keep it from 
burning or sticking, and keep the fruit as whole as pos- 
sible; add the ginger, and if it is not flavored enough 
add more. Boil nearly an hour, or until it is perfectly 
yellow and transparent; skim it carefully, and when 
done if any of the pieces are not clear, and seem brown, 
put them in a tumbler by themselves, as they spoil the 
appearance of the rest. 

Merreve ror Dessert.—Make a rich cup cake as 
you would for jelly cake. Bake in jelly cake pans. 
While it. is baking prepare a thin starch of a pint of 
water, 1 table-spoonful of corn starch, a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, lemon enough to make it highly 
flavored, and sugar to taste. Keep it hot, and as soon 
as the cake comes out of the oven remove from the 
pans, spread a thick layer of the hot starch, place a 
cake on top, and so alternating until the cake is the 
last layer. It must not be allowed to cool at all, or the 
cake will not absorb the starch, and it will not be a 
meringue. When cold, ice it like an ordinary cake, or 
drop on as you do floating island, and brown in the 
stove very slightly. It will keep very nicely for two 
weeks, and should not be iced until wanted. 

Sweet-BREAps make a nice relish for either tea or 
breakfast. They must be first scalded in water in 
which a little salt has been dissolved, and the stringy 
parts removed. Take them out and put them in cold 
water five or ten minutes. Drain them in a towel, dip 
in egg and bread or cracker crumbs, and fry in butter 
a light brown. When they are done, if wished, place 
on a dish, pour in a little cream, salt, and pepper, and 
a very little chopped parsley ; sprinkle in a little flour, 
let it boil up, and pour over the sweet-breads. 








MILLY DARRELL. 
A Story. 


By tae Avtnor or “ Lapy Aupiey’s Szcret,” ETO, 





CHAPTER VI. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


T was at Cumber I first saw the man whose 
story I had heard in the study at Cumber 
Priory. Milly and I had been together about a 
month, and it was near the end of January— 
cold, clear, bright weather—when we set out 
early one afternoon for a ramble in our favorite 
wood, Milly armed with pencils and sketch-book, 
in order to jot down any striking effect of the 
bare, leafless old trees. She had a hardy disre- 
gard of cold in her devotion to her art, and 
would sit down to sketch in the bitter January 
weather in defiance of my entreaties. 

We staid out longer than usual, and Milly 
had stopped once or twice to make a hasty 
sketch, when the sky grew suddenly dark, and 
big drops of rain began to fall slowly. These 
soon gave way to a pelting storm of rain and 
hail, and we felt that we were caught, and must 
be drenched to the skin before we could get back 
to Thornleigh. ‘The weather had been tempt- 
ingly fine when we left home, and we had nei- 
ther umbrellas nor any other kind of protection 
against the rain. 

‘*We had better scamper off as fast as we 
can,” said Milly. 

** But we can’t run four miles. Hadn't we 
better go on to Cumber, and wait in the village 
till the weather changes, or try to get some kind 
of conveyance there ?” 

“* Well, I suppose that would be best. There 
must be such a thing as a fly at Cumber, I should 
think, small as the place is. But it’s nearly a 
mile from here to the village.” 

‘* Any thing seems better than going back 
through the wood in such weather,” I said. 

We were close to the outskirts of the wood at 
this time, and within a very short distance of 
the Priory gates. While we were still pausing 
in an undecided way, with the rain pelting down 
upon us, a figure came toward us from among 
the leafless trees—the figure of a man, a gentle- 
man as we could see by his dress and bearing, 
and a stranger. We had never met any one 
but country people, farm-laborers, and so on, in 
the wood before, and.were a little startled. by 
this apparition. 

He came up to us quickly, lifting his hat as he 
approached us. 

‘* Caught in the storm, ladies,” he said, ‘‘ and 
prepa umbrellas, I see, too. Have you far to 


**'Yes, we have to god as far as Thornleigh,” 
Milly answered. 





**Quite impossible in such weather. Will 
you come into the Priory, and wait till the storm 
is over ?” 

‘*The Priory! To be sure!” cried Milly. 
“T never thought of that. I know the house- 
keeper very well, and I am sure she would let us 
stop there.” 

We walked toward the Priory gates, the stran- 
ger accompanying us. I had no opportunity of 
looking at him under that pelting rain, but I was 
wondering all the time who he was, and how he 
came to speak of Cumber Priory in that familiar 
tone. 

One of the gates stood open, and we went in. 

** A desolate-looking place, isn’t it?” said the 
stranger. ‘* Dismal enough, without the embel- 
lishment of such weather as this,” 

He led the way to the hall door, and opened 
it unceremoniously, standing aside for us to pass 
in before him. There was a fire burning in the 
wide, old-fashioned fire-place, and the place had 
an air of occupation that was new to it. 

*¢T’ll send for Mrs, Mills, and she shall take 
your wet shawls away to be dried,” said the 
stranger, ringing a bell; and I think we both 
began to understand by this time that he must 
be the master of the house. 

** You are very kind,” Milly answered, taking 
off her dripping shawl. ‘‘I did not know that 
the Priory was occupied except by the old serv- 
ants. I fear you must have thought me very 
impertinent just now when I talked so coolly of 
taking shelter here.” 

“*T am only too glad that you should find a 
refuge in the old place.” 

He wheeled a couple of ponderous carved oak 
chairs close to the hearth, and begged us to sit 
there; but Milly preferred standing in the noble 
old mullioned window looking out at the rain. 

* **They will be getting anxious about us at 
home,” she said, ‘‘if we are not back before 
dark.” 

‘**T wish I possessed a close carriage to place 
at your service. I do, indeed, boast the owner- 
ship of a dog-cart, if you would not be afraid of 
driving in such a barbarous vehicle when the 
rain is over. It would keep you out of the mud, 
at any rate.” 

Milly laughed gayly. 

‘*T have been brought up in the country,” she 
said, ‘‘and am not at all afraid of driving in a 
dog-cart. I used often to go out with papa in 
his before he married.” 

‘*Then, when the storm is over, I shall have 
the pleasure of driving you to Thornleigh, if you 
will permit me that honor.” 

Milly looked a little perplexed at this, and 
made some excuse about not wishing to cause so 
much trouble. 

‘*T really think we could walk home very well ; 
don’t you, Mary ?” she said ; and I declared my- 
self quite equal to the walk. 

**Tt would be impossible for you to. get back 
to Thornleigh before dark,” the gentleman re- 
monstrated. ‘‘T shall be quite offended if you 
refuse the use of my dog-cart, and insist-on get- 
ting wet through. I dare say you are wet 

-through as it is, by-the-by.” 

We assured hitn of the thickness of our boots, 
and gave our shawls to Mrs. Mills, the old house- 
keeper, who carried them off to be dried in the 
kitchen, and promised to convey the order about 
the dog-cart to the stables immediately. 

I had time now to look at our new acquaint- 
ance, who was standing with his shoulders 
against one angle of the high oak mantel-piece, 
watching the rain beating against a window op- 
posite to him. I had no difficulty in recognizing 
the original of that portrait which Augusta Dar- 
rell had looked at so strangely. He was much 
older than when the portrait had been taken— 
fifteen years at the least, I thought. In the pic- 
ture he looked little more than twenty, and I 
should have guessed him now to be on the wrong 
side of five-and-thirty. 

He was handsome still, but the dark, powerful 
face had a sort of rugged look, the heavy eye- 
brows overshadowed the sombre black eyes, a 
thick, fierce-looking mustache shrouded the 
mouth, but could not quite conceal an expres- 
sion, half cynical, half melancholy, that Ix:*--? 
about the lowered corners of the full. dr lips. 
He looked like a man whose past lift neld sone 
sad or sinful history. 

I could fancy, as I looked at him, that last 
bitter interview with his mother, and I could 
imagine how hard and cruel such a man might 
be under the influence of an unpardonable wrong. 
Like Mrs. Darrell, I was inclined to place my- 
self on the side of the unfortunate lovers, rather 
than on that of the mother who had been willing 
to sacrifice her son’s happiness to her pride of 


ce. 

We all three remained silent for some little 
time, Milly and I standing together in the win- 
dow, Mr. Egerton leaning against the mantel- 
piece, watching the rain, with an absent look in 
his face. He roused himself at last, as if with 
an effort, and came over to the window by which 
we stood. 

‘*Tt looks rather hopeless at present,” he said ; 
‘bat I shall spin you over to Thornleigh in no 
time; so you mustn’t be anxious. It is at ‘Thorn- 
leigh Manor you live, is it not ?” 

**Yes,” Milly answered. ‘* My name is Dar- 
rell, and this young lady is Miss Crofton, my very 
dear friend.” 

He bowed:in recognition of this introduction. 

‘**T thought as much—I mean as to your name 
being Darrell. I had the honor to know Mr. 
Darrell. very well when I was a lad, and I have 
a vague recollection of a little girl in a white 
frock,-who, I think, must have been yourself. 
I have only been home a week, or I should have 
done myself the pleasure of calling on your fa- 
ther.” 

‘Papa is in Paris,” Milly answered, ‘‘ with 
my step-mother.” 

“‘ Ah. he has married again, I hear. One of 








the many changes that have come to pass since 
I was last in Yorkshire.” 

‘* Have you returned for good, Mr. Egerton ?” 

‘*¢ For good—or for evil—who knows ?” he an- 
swered, with a careless laugh. ‘‘ As to whether 
I stay here so many weeks or so many years, 
that is a matter of supreme uncertainty. I nev- 
er am in the same mind very long together. But 
I am heartily sick of knocking about abroad, and 
I can not possibly find life emptier or duller here 
than I have found it in places that people call 
gay.” 
**T can’t fancy any one growing tired of such 
a place as the Priory,” said Milly. 

‘Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage.’ ‘”Tis in ourselves that we are thus 
or thus.” Can not you fancy a man getting ut- 
terly tired of himself and his own thoughts— 
knowing himself by heart, and finding the lesson 
a dreary one? Perhaps not; a girl’s life seems 
all brightness. What should such happy young 
creatures know of that arid waste of years that 
lies beyond a man’s five-and-thirtieth birthday, 
when his youth has not been a fortunate one? 
Ah, there is a break in the sky yonder; the rain 
will be over presently.” 

The rain did cease, as he had prophesied. The 
dog-cart was brought round to the door by a 
clumsy-looking man in corduroy, who seemed 
half groom, half gardener; and Mr. Egerton 
drove us home, Milly sitting next him, I at the 
back. _ His horse was a very good one, and the 
drive only lasted a quarter of an hour, during 
which time our new acquaintance talked very 
pleasantly to both of us, 

I could not forget that Mr. Darrell had called 
him a bad man; but in spite of that sweeping 
condemnation I could not bring myself to think 
of him without a certain interest. 

Of course Milly and I discussed Mr. Egerton 
as we sat over our snug little ¢éte-a-té/e dinner, 
and we were both inclined to speak of his blight- 
ed life in a pitying kind of way, and to blame 
his mcthex’s conduct, little as we knew of the 
details of the story. Our existences were so 
quiet that this little incident made quite an event, 
and we were apt to date things from that after. 
noon for some time afterward. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A LITTLE MATCH-MAKING. 


WE heard nothing of Mr. Egerton for abcut 
three weeks, at the end of which time we were 
invited to dine at the Rectory; and the first per- 
son we saw on going into the long, low, old- 
fashioned drawing-room was the master of Cum- 
ber Priory, leaning against the mantel-piece in 
his favorite attitude. The rector was not in the 
room when we arrived, and Angus Egerton was 
talking to Mrs. Collingwood, who sat in a low 
chair near the fire. 

**Mr. Egerton has been telling me about yoar 
adventure in the wood, Milly,” Mrs. Collingwood 
said, as she rose to receive us. ‘‘I hope it will 
be a warning to you to be more careful in future. 
I think that Cumber Wood is altogether too dan- 
gerous a place for two young ladies like you and 
Miss Crofton.” 

“The safest place in the world,” cried Angus 
Egerton. ‘‘I shall always be at hand to come 
to the ladies’ assistance, and shall pray for a 
savage bull every morning, in order that I may 
distinguish myself by something novel in the way 
of arescue. I hear that you are a very charm- 
ing artist, Miss Darrell, and that you have done 
some of our oaks and beeches the honor to im- 
mortalize them.” 

There is no need for me to record all the airy, 
empty talk of that evening. It was a very pleas- 
ant evening. Angus Egerton had received his 
first lessons in the classics from the kind old 
rector, and had been almost a son of the house 
in the past, the girls told me, He had resumed 
his old place upon his return, and seemed really 
fond of these friends, whom he had found ready 
to welcome him warmly in spite of all rumors to 
his disadvantage that had floated to Thornleigh 
during the years of his absence. 

He was very clever, and seemed to have been 
every where, and to have seen every thing worth 
seeing that the world contained. He had read 
a great deal too, in spite of his wandering life ; 
and the fruit of his reading cropped up pleasant- 
ly now and then in his conversation. 

There were no other guests, except an old 
country squire, who talked of nothing but his 
farming. Milly sat next Angus Egerton; and 
from my place on the other side of the table I 
could see how much she was interested in his 
talk. He did not stop long in the dining-room 
after we had left, but joined us as we sat round 
the fire in the drawing-room talking over the 
poor people with Mrs. Collingwood and her two 
daughters, who were great authorities upon the 
question, and held a Dorcas Society once a week, 
of which Milly and I were members. 

‘There was the usual music—a little playing 
and a little singing from the younger ladies of 
the company, myself included. Milly sang an 
English ballad very sweetly, and Angus Egerton 
stood by the piano looking down at her while she 


sang. 

Did he fall in love with her upon this first 
happy evening that those two spent together? 
I can not tell; but it is certain that after that 
evening he seemed to haunt us in our walks, 
and, go where we would, we were always meet- 
ing him, in company with a Scottish deer-hound 
called Nestor, of which Milly became very fond. 
He used to walk with us for a mile or two when 
we’ met, very often bearing us company till we 
were within a few paces of Thornleigh. 

These meetings, utterly accidental as they al- 
ways were on our side, were a source of some 
perplexity to me. I was not quite certain wheth- 
er I was right in sanctioning so close an acquaint- 
ance between Emily Darrell and the master of 
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MY LADY’S SECRET. 


Cumber Priory." I knew that her futher thought 
badly of him. -Yet what could*I do? I was 
not old enongh, to. pretend to any, authority over 
my darling, nor had her father invested me with 
any; and [ knew that her noble nature was wor- 
thy of all confidence. Beyond this, I liked An- 
gus Egerton, and was inclined to trust him. So 
the time slipped away very pleasantly for all of 
us, and the friendship between us all three be- 
came closer day by day. 

We met Mr. Egerton very often at the Recto- 
ry, and sometimes at other houses where we yis- 
ited. He was much liked by the Thornleigh 
people, who had, most: of them, known him in 
his boyhood; and it was considered by his old 
frierids that, whatever his career abroad might 
have been, he had begun and was steadily pur- 
suing a reformed course of life. His means did 
not enable him to do much, but he was doing a 
little toward the improvement of Cumber Priory ; 
and his existence there was as simple as that of 
the Master of Ravenswood. 

I had noticed that Mrs. Collingwood did all in 
her power to encourage the friendship between 
Milly and Mr. Egerton, and one day in the 
spring, after they had met a great many times 
at her house, she spoke to me of her hopes quite 
openly. 

It was a bright afternoon, and we were all 
strolling in the garden, after a game of croquet 
—the rector’s wife and I side by side, Milly and 
Angus a little way in front of us. 

‘I think she likes him,” Mrs. Collingwood 
said, thoughtfully. 

‘Every body seems to like Mr. Egerton,” I 
answered, 

‘**Oh yes, I know that; but I mean something 
more than the ordinary liking. Iam so anxious 
that he should marry—and: marry wisely. I 
think [ am almost as fond of him as if he were 
my son, and I should be so pleased if I could be 
the means of bringing about a match between 
them. Milly is just the girl to make a man hap- 
py, and her fortune would restore Cumber Priory 
to all its old glory.” 

Her fortune! The word jarred upon me. 
Was it her money, after all, that Angus Egerton 
was thinking of when he took such pains to pur- 
sue my darling? 

**I should be sorry for her to marry any one 
who cared for her money,” I said. 

‘OF course, my dear: Miss Crofton; and so 
should I be sorry to see her throw herself away 





upon any one with whom her money was 4 par- | 


amount consideration, But one can not put these 
things quite out of the question. I know.that 
Angus admired her very much the first day he 
saw her, and I fancy his admiration has grown 
into a warmer feeling since then. He has said 
nothing to me upon the subject, nor I to him; 


for you know how silent he always is about him- | 


self. But I can not help wishing that such a | 
He has one of the | 


thing might come to pass, 


best names in the North Riding, and a first-rate 
position ‘as the owner of Cumber Priory. He 
only wants ‘money.” 

1 was too young and inexperienced to take a 
worldly view of things, and from this moment 
felt disposed to distrust Mr. Egerton. I remem- 
bered the story of his early attachment, and told 
myself that a man who had loved once like that 
had in all probability worn out his powers of 
loving. 

‘“*T don’t think Mr. Darrell would approve of 
or even permit such a marriage,” I said, pres- 
ently. - ‘I know he has a very bad opinion of 


Mr. Egerton.” 
** On what account ?” 
“On account of his conduct to his mother.” 
**No one knows the secret of that affair ex- 
pect Angus himself,” answered Mrs. Colling- 








wood. ‘I don’t think any one has a right to 
think badly of him upon that ground. 1 knew 
Mrs. Egerton’very well. the was a proud, hard 
woman, ‘capable of almost any thing in order 
compass-her will, Up tothe time when he went 
to Oxford Angtis had*been an excellent son.” 

‘© Was it at Oxford he met the girl he wanted 
to marry ?” PF i8 

‘*No; it was somewhere in the west of En- 
gland, where he went on a walking tour during 
the long-vaeation.” 

‘“* He must have loved her very much to act as 


che did.” I should doubt his power ever to love 


again.” 

“That is quite a girl's way of thinking, my 
dear Miss Crofton. Depend upon it, after that 
kind of stormy first love there generally comes 
a better and truer feeling. Angus was little 
more than a boy then. He is in the prime of 
manhood now, able to judge wisely, and not 
easily to be caught, or he would have married in 
all those years abroad.” 

This seemed reasonable enough; but I was 
vexed nevertheless at Mrs. Collingwood’s match- 
making notions, which seemed to disturb the 
peaceful progress of our lives. After this I look- 
ed upon every invitation to the Rectory—where 
we never went without meeting Angus Egerton 
—as a kind of snare; but our visits there were 
always very pleasant, and I grew in time to think 
with more indulgence of the rector’s wife’s de- 
sire for her favorite’s advantage. 

In all this time Angus Egerton had in no 
manner betrayed the state of his feelings. If 
he met us in our walks oftener than seemed pos- 
sible by mere chance, there was nothing strictly 
lover-like in his tone or conduct. But 1 have 
seen his face light up as he met my dear girl at 
these times, and [ have noticed a certain soften- 
ing of his voice as he talked to her that I never 
heard on other occasions. 

And she? About her feelings I had much less 
doubt. She tried her uttermost to hide the truth 
from me, ashamed of her regard for one who 
had never yet professed to be more than a friend ; 
but I knew that she loved him. It was impos- 
sible, in the perfect companionship and confi- 
dence of our lives, for Milly to keep it secret. I 
knew that she loved him: and I began to look 
forward anxiously to Mr. Darrell’s return, which 
would relieve me of all responsibility, and per- 
haps put an end to our friendship with Angus 
Egerton. 








MY LADY’S SECRET. 


Taat night a drift-log from the sea there burned 
In the great chamber, and my Lady sat 

With her white face and no-lips like a corse, 
By the flames green and purple likest that! 


Save near the hearth the chamber was all black, 
But the light played on her in diamond gleams 
About her hair and bosom; and her robe 
Shone, stiff with gold, and rich with jeweled seams. 


Her wasted fingers from the minever 
Of her long sleeves met in an interlace 
About a silver crucifix: she prayed, 
Or prayed not—none might read it in her face. 


The carven chair of Lady Isobel, 
Her child, stood empty, but she heeded not; 
Belike her thoughts were, with her heart, above, 
And all on this side heaven was forgot. 


And yet she lifted eyes of sudden fear 

When the drawn arras showed us as we crouched, 
We servitors, and I gasped out the tale 

Of what had chanced, and what our looks avouched: 


How, going with my fellows on our rounds 

To bolt and bar, as was our wont, that night, 
We had beheld close to the postern-door 

Our fair young mistress lying stark and white! 


And whether she lay swooning, or lay dead, 
We knew not till we bore her up the stair, 
All loth to touch with our coarse hands a form 

So pure, and, as it lay, so dainty fair. 








Meekly my Lady listened, pressing hard 

her hands all gems, and muttered, “It is wel ;” - 
Then called her women, and rose up, and went 

Seeking where lay the Lady Isobel; 


Who all as one that was too fair for death, 

Out of the swoon that held her captive; broke, 
And muttered; “‘ Leoline!” and yet again — 

Cried, ‘‘ Leoline!” and in that cry awoke. 


Now other Leoline none knew save one, 

A fair, tall Stripling, full of clerkly guile, 
And skillful on the lute, who oft had come 
' And with his music sped the weary while. 


But from that hour none saw him any more, 
None looked upon his face or heard his song; 
And whispers gathered, as the gatheriig wird, 
None knowing whence, of crime and secret wrong. 


But naught of this my Lady heard, nor aught 
Came to the ears of hapless Isobel, 

As in the castle’s ever-deepening gloom 
They dwelt alone, contented thus to dwell. 


Nor ever wandered forth, though Autumn went 
Triumphal in a pageant through the land; 

But sat in the great chamber wide apart, 
Dumb, but with faces each might understand. 


Till on a night, they sitting in this wise, 
The maiden rising, cried, with stifled breath, 
“You slew him—you!” and tottered and fell down, 
All her white length, and there lay still in death! 


This they who waited heard, and heard no more, 
But entering, saw my Lady’s palsied guilt, 

As she still sat, her cross upon the floor, 
Her broken rosary round about her spilt. 


Thus to her hapless grave went Isobel; 
And if my Lady wept her, who may know? 
Or if guilt rankled ‘neath the gold brocade, 
And diamonds palsy-tremulous in glow? 


She took her secret with her, and the tomb 

Became—when solitary years had fled— 
A casket for her dust, her gems, and that 

Shut close until the waking of the dead. 








THE RHINE. 


Granp old stream of fabled story, 

Poets sing thy might and glory, 
Painters picture forth the lay; 

And beside thy gleaming waters 

Dance thy blue-eyed, blonde-hair’d daughters; 
On thy banks fuir children play. 


Pilgrims from far-distant nations 

Bend the knee at all thy stations, 
Bare the head before thy shrine; 

Hear the Angelus’ soft ringing, 

Listen to the Loreley singing, 
Through the murmurs of the Rhine 


Seek thy famous ‘‘ Karl the Kaiser,” 

Find the place the bishop-miser 
Meanly famous ever made; 

Watch thy wavelets dance and quiver, 

Search by moonlight, O thou river, 
For great Barbarossa’s shade. 


But thy old imperial glories, 
Fairy fancies, sunset stories, 

‘Tales, traditions, legends, lays, 
Robbers, witches, kings and kaisers, 
Monks and nuns, and bishop-misers, 

Seen through medieval haze, 


Are but shadows faint and fleeting, 

Ghosts which give us ghostly greeting, 
Phantoms of the faded past, 

Which elude us ere we grasp them, 

Vanish as we seek to clasp them— 
Visions all too frail to last. 


Tread the wine-press, Prince of Rivers! 
See, the golden liquid quivers, 
Dances, like thy waves, O Rhine! 
Fill the beaker! pour libations 
To the ‘‘ highway of the nations,” 
Drink them out in amber wine! 
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ie Fieenks Wie-thee poses; Ulack cock and 
r pearl-colored pantaloons are stylish now for 


gored wrapper pattern is in Bazar No. 2, Vol. IIL. 
Your order.tor back Numbers was not received. 
Mas, C. M. L.—Your case is one among thousands 
of women reared in luxury, and suddenly thrown on 
the world to earn their support without knowing any 
practical means of earning their bread. You say that 
you are not fitted to teach, and if you were, could not 
find employment. Find something, then, that you can 
do well, 20 matter how humble, and elevate the work 
by the way of doing it. There is work enongh in the 
world to be done, sick to be nursed, children to be 
cared for, homes to be made comfortable—all things 
which you, and women like you, are just fitted to do, 
were it not for the fear of losing caste thereby. —- 
Puox.—Velvet like your sample is little used this 


season, ‘ 

Annis A,—Use the Polonaise-Casaque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 44 for your suit. Your sample 
is worthless stuff, for which velvet will be too expens- 
ive, Use plain bands of bias silk. Get a black beaver 
or velveteen wrap like the garment illustrated on first 

of Bazar No, 50, Vol. III. Black velvet turban, 
with ostrich tips and a rose cluster. Wave your hair, 
and strap it with ribbon finished with a bow on top 
and streamers behind. 

Rena.—Dresses fastened behind are seldom worn by 
young ladies of eighteen or twenty years, 

Inpatiznt,—Willow plumes are very little worn this 
winter. A long white ostrich plume costs from $5 to 
$15 according to quality. It is proper to wear purple 
instead of black two years after a parent’s death. 

A Wepprve Guest.—Your white llama lace shawl 
would be prettier than a black one at a wedding. 
Laces do not dye well. 

An Op Svunsortuer.—Cut your Astrakhan sacque 
shorter, and make it closer-fitting. 

Latty.—Make your purple empress cloth dress with 
a postillion basque and demi-train. Trim with purple 
velvet and fringe. 

Nanoy or Cartnacz.—Make, basques and gored 
skirts to all the dresses you mention. A long over- 
skirt of the silk like sample should be made by cut 
paper pattern of suit in Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. The 
hats now worn would suit your style. Your other 
querier, have been incorporated in the columns of the 
New York Fashions of late Numbers of the Bazar. 

Mavp Hatuaway.—A postillion basque with coat- 
sleeves and a demi-trained skirt is the best design for 
your garnet cashmere, Trim with darker velvet and 
fringe. 

Awna D,—The wrap in No. 50 has two side bodies or 
forms in the back. The cut paper pattern of any en- 
tire suit is twenty-five cents, —~ 

Erra.—If you will use blue silk instead of plush, ac 
cording to the way you describe, you will make you 
dress very tasteful and stylish. A white merino cir- 
cular, trimmed with white fur and lined with fur, is 
pretty for an evening wrap. 

Canrriz.—Make two skirts and a postillion basque of 
the garnet empress for a girl of thirteen. Trim with 
black velvet ribbon, Cut the velvet sacque a loose 
slashed paletot, and cord with black gros grain. 

Vassan.—Get invisible green cashmere, serge, em- 
press, or ladies’ cloth for your dress, and heavy beaver 
of the same shade for your sacque. A cut paper pat- 
tern of the suit illustrated on first page of Bazar No. 
49, Vol. IIT., will serve for a guide. Felt hat of the 
game shade with velvet bands, and shaded cock’s 
plume, . 

Satire 8.—The cut paper pattern of Polonaise Suit, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III., will be a model 
for your alpaca suit. Trim with silk bands and fringe, 
A cut paper pattern of each suit costs twenty-five 
cents. We do not forward them until the money is 
received. 

A. C, F.—A black straw or felt hat with black and 
purple or white ostrich tips is suitable for second 
mourning. Plain jet, gold, or pearl jewelry is appro- 
priate. 

Fanser's Wirt.—The Vest-Casaque Suit pattern is 
the model you want for the two suits you mention. 
Trim the brown dress with brown velvet. 

Perr.extty.—There is no impropriety, but mere 
courtesy, in what you suggest. 

L. W. E.—Your Watteau cloak is not sufficiently old- 
fashioned to need remodeling. 

Dora.—Use the paletot pattern with suit illustrated 
on first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. Braid your 
switch in chatelaine loops, and friz your front hair. 
Put gum-camphor and cayenne pepper with your fur. 
Long ear-rings are most worn. A French turban would 
suit you. 

Brownre.—We send covers for the Bazar at $1 each. 
A binder will put them on for you for fifty or seventy- 
five centa, 

Mavam H.—If you can match the silk, you should 
have a wadded silk paletot, slashed, with flowing 
sleeves, and trimmed with velvet and fringe. This 
will be far more stylish thar sny plush mantle, 

Mo.tre.—We should be glad to give you any valua- 
ble information, but really the questions which you ask 
us are too trivial for our limited space. There are in- 
numerable trifles in life which are regulated by no 
fixed rule but your own good sense, among which are 
the words in which you accept or decline an invita- 
tion, and the manner in which you receive and take 
leave of a visitor. 

T. 8. W.—We see no objection to your quoting from 
Byron or Shakespeare when these writers can express 
your meaning better than you can in your own words. 

A Prrriexep Moruer.—We think that your knowl- 
edge of your child's nature should suggest to you some 
other way of effectually punishing her than by giving 
her a sound whipping, an act which arouses the worst 
passions of parent and child, and bratalizes both. Why 
not try sending her to bed instead whenever she gives 
way to her violent temper ? 
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[Mae EE R—Your gray poplin will look well with 


|. & pointed corsage on back..- The ekirt with 


of a darker shade, ~~~ 
$ Lovisviiiz.— 


; —The Rev. Dr. Chapin is the pastor of 
‘a Universalist ® 

- Gaweretta.—It is contrary to our custom to disclose 
‘either the name or the’sex of our writers. The public 


©} has nothing to do with the individuals, but only with 


Mxs.J. M. B.—You present children informally to 
friends. 

Nuxa.—Cryptogram signifies a cipher or secret writ- 
ing. Infelicia signifies unhappy. We believe that the 
Waverley novels comprise all of Sir Waltér Scott's 
prose works of fiction. 

Pus..a.—It would save us a great deal of trouble if 
our correspondents would write questions to. be an- 
swered in this column on a slip of paper separate from 
their orders for cut patterns,.and would wait a rea- 


‘| sonable time for the latter before writing to ask why 


they are not received. We use all possible expedition 
in mailing the patterns, but sometimes chance to be 
ont of the sizes ordered for the moment, which causes 
a brief delay. When the bust measure is not-sent, we 
serid the average size, 34 or 86 inches. Sinve you for- 
got this, and sent it afterward, when the pattern had 
been mailed, the fault was your own, and we can not 
exchange the pattern. , 

Arno.—The “ Manners upon the Road,” as you say, 
would make a cliarming collection of social essays; 
but whether they will be published in book form we 
can not yet say. 4 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. A, V. Snow, of Port Kent, N. Y., has 
used: a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine éleven 
and a half years without a cent’s worth of repairs. 
She is a seamstress and dress-maker, and made 
the first year one hundred shirts, besides doing 
all her family sewing for a family of eight per- 
sons. For two years past the machine has earned 
over $250 a year on custom work, besides doing 
all Mrs. Snow’s family sewing. She has yet some 
of the yirst dozen of needles sent with the ma- 
chine.—[Com.] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuia, Trocues.—[Com.} |’ 
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Corrme Wuert.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Co; ving Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 

Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 

It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond 8t., New York. " 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfignrations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


A GOOD THING.—THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and Life Illustrated, for 1871. De- 
voted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology, Education, Art,.Science, Litera- 
ture, and all measures calculated to reform, improve, 
and elevate mankind, physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually. A first-class magazine at $3 a year. With ei- 

ther of Harpers, only $5. Address 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 

& Co.’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 


United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 


Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, II. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited*by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. Il, BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 

TANDARD and HOLIDAY BOOKS.— 


All American and Foreign Books mailed by F. G. 
HASTINGS, 89 Nassau St. (P.O. Box 2982), N: Y. 


$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


~ “Piano-Fortes, 


ten eer of the First Grand Gold Medal of Renor ai 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal: of the Paris té des Beaux 
Arts, in the same year; the Grand Honorary Goid 


orway, and the 

.Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
also, of the first Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibition in London, Ia eonether with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair‘in the United States. 


Steinway: & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


anos sold by them, and the amount oftheir sales, are 
Nearly Double 

America, and exceed those of the 
makers of New York combined, 


. STEINWAY & SONS 
to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
in accordance with the decline in the premium 

on gold, and consequent decreased cost of im 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-for 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt an 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means —teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism and 
Or as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a portentty plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instruments 
will be supplied to those who desire to possess a thor- 
oughly first-class “Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES, 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 
‘Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 








652 BROADWAY. 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED FRESH INVOICES OF.- 
ARTICLES SUITABLE for PRESENTS, such as 
FINE GENEVA JEWELRY, 
MUSICAL BOXES, 

London and Vienna Fancy Goods, 

and especially j 


Geneva Watches, 
of which we can of vr 3 q@ the largest assortments 
in the City. 


V. J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN, % CO., 
SOLE AGENTS for the 
NARDIN WATCH. 














F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.'s 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and pe on the Garment when required. 

All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 

F. W. LASAR’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: 


A Book of Support and Comfort for the 
Aged. Edited by Joun Stanrorp Home, 
D.D. 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, elegantly 
printed from large type on toned paper, $2 50. 








This book offers great inducements to Canvassers, 
as those for whom it is especially desiguned—rTnE aeEp 
and arrLioTrp—are generally well known in any com- 
munity, of easy access, and a class for whose interests 
little provision is made. 

The work is also valuable as furnishing religions 
teaching for the family. 

It is especially appropriate as a gift-book for the 

olidays. 

For particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 











W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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L0Z0 PENDULUM BOARD. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
See Harper’s Weekly of Dec. 24th, 


UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 





Scarfs, 
Srylrish and Fashronadie, 


With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co,, 
637 Broadway. 


ATTER AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES’ FINE FURS. 
SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45, $50. 
Importer of ; 

ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


At Richard Meares’, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET, 
opening every day 
LARGE AND CHOICE SELECTIONS OF GOODS 
specially adapted for the 
PRESENT SEASON AND THE HOLIDAYS, 
at very attractive prices. 
Bonnet and Cloaking Velvets and Velveteens, 
in all the desirable colors, at very low rates, 
Black Silks and Satins, 50 cents to $1 per yard under 
regular prices. 
Large and eplendid assortment of 
Hosiery and Undergarments. 
25 different styles Corsets, Paniers, and Hoop Skirts, 
about 50 per cent. under usual rates. 
500 boxes Sash Ribbons, 75c., Sdc., 95c., and $1 per yard. 
500 boxes Dress Trimming of every style and color 
100 dozen hand-made Worsted Goods, very low. 
Full line of Housekeeping Quods. 
Small Wares, Soaps, Perfumery, Toilet Articles. 
Jet Jewelry, and one thousand other lots, 
suitable for the Holidays, 
all at very attractive prices. 


RICHARD MEARES, 6th Avenue & 19th Street. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 30 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. 

G.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


YRE & LANDELL, 


ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
To favor the laudable practice of making valuable 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, 
have reduced, this month, 
FINE SHAWLS, SILKS, AND PIANO COVERS. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a MoxtH) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or SI’. LOUIS, Mo. 


LOOK OUT 


FOR THE 


Christmas Number 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


WITH A SUPERB 


Eight:Page Supplement. 























THIS WILL BE 


ONE OF THE MOST ELEGANT PAPERS 


EVER PUBLISHED IN THE WORLD. 





Or Send to C. H. JOSLIN, 704 Broadway, N.Y. 
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PRICE TEN CENTS. 
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JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
invite special attention to their 
LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 
FANCY GOODS, 
including several «:ses of VIENNA GOODS, 
gust opened 
FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 
Great Reduction in 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
TRIMMED HATS 
at arednction of 88 per cent. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS 
reduced 25 per cent. 


Our entire stock of 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS 
at a reduction of 33 per cent. 


LADIES" AND ‘CHILDREN'S SUITS 
at less than Cost of Material. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Lace Collars and Sets, 
Lace Sleeves, and 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
at very low prices. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Extra Quality of Hemmed-Stitched Handkerchiefs 
at $3 per dozen and upward. 
Embroidered Sets, 85c., $1 00, $1 25, and apward. 
Also, 
Linen Collars and Sets equally cheap. 





36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Corner University Place, 
UNION SQUARE. 
I ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
- DEPARTMENT. —~ 
INFANT’S WARDROBE “C” FOR $125. 













2 Flannel Bands. -@ $0 75....$1 50 
2 Barrow Coats.... -@ 300.... 600 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr -@ 500....10 00 
ee -@ 450 
” * Tucked. 700 

9 00 

--15 00 

--12 00 

--21 00 

10 00 

-10 00 

6 Pairs Knitted Shoes.......... @  “%.... 450 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl.............scseee - 750 
1 Val. Lace Cap........00. ececcccccscoudeess 7 00 
$125 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 
T JACKSON’S, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Waverley Place. 
BARGAINS. 
A Great Reduction in the price of 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. BLACK VELVETEENS, 
Pure Silk Finish. 
CLOAKINGS. SUITS AND BONNETS. 
Complete Outfits for Mourning constantly on hand. 
Orders promptly executed. 


N. B.—RUSSELL CORDS, at 50c., worth 90c. per yard. 
BLACK ALPACAS at 30c., worth 50c. per yard. 
7-4 VIENNA CASHMERE, a new fabric, $1 25 per yd. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


WILL SEW EVERY THING NEEDED IN A 
FAMILY, FROM THE HEAVIEST TO THE 
LIGHTEST FABRIC. IT DOES MORE WORK, 
AND MORE KINDS OF WORK, THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 











ITOLFF’S SPLENDID POPULAR 
EDITIONS 

OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN COMPOSITIONS 

are unsurpassed in beauty, cheaper than the cheapest 

rival editions, and most suitable for Holiday Presents. 
Catalogues gratis. 

HENRY LITOLFF, Publisher, 
No. 54 Union Square; new No. 211 4th Avenue. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get M3 clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
M ACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witsour Money. 
For miner particulars, address ~ 

THE LSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo, 











A.* STEWART & CO, 
are offering 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 
in all qualities of 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, and ENGLISH 


VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, and 
VELVETEENS. 


Manufactured for Paris and other Continental Cities 
of Europe. 
PURCHASED FOR CASH 
At Panic Prices. 


Offering Extraordinary Inducements. 


—_—_ 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ACES AND PARIS EMBROIDERIES 
AT PANIC PRICES. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., having purchased 

in Europe, under GREAT DEPRESSION, a large and 





- valuable collection of the above goods, containing 


some of the finest ever offered in this market, which 
they will offer 

At about Half the Actual Cost of Production, 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


HEAP SILKS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
eee CONSTABLE, & CO, will offer a large 
0! 


FANCY STRIPED POULT DE SOIES 
at T5c. per yard, former price $1 25. 
PLAIN AND CORDED CHANGEABLE SILKS, 
PARIS QUALITY, RICH, HIGH LUSTRE, 
at $1 25 per yard (value $2 25). 
Also, a fine assortment of Plain, Colored, Fancy Fig’d, 
and Black Silks (Lyons manufacture), 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


G ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. will open a new 
and elegant line of Ladies’ and Gents’ Scarfs and Ties, 
New shapes and colors, 

SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS, &c. 

‘ Alarge and choice assortment of Gentlemen's Robes 

de Chambre and Breakfast Jackets, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
SPECIALTY. 
Robes de Chambre, Breakfast Jackets, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs made to order. 

Also, Hosiery and Undergarments of every description. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN. __ 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fir any 

tauRk, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMES AND PIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAQH 
SEPARATE PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, SO as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 











WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT............... - * 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............ coccece ** 3M 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT....... - * 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVE G DRESS.......... cooeee f 33 
TRAINED STRE PD. wccccccccccecccccs 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.............06 “ 44 


ED SUI 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING A 


SUIT 4 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
pee, on soe of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 

sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
Tn ordering, please vy Moon Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Dealers lied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ONE TRIAL SUFFICES 


To prove that Doorry’s Cnemioat Yeast Bakine 
Powper is a in every respect to any other ever 
manufactured. It is put up in ¥, \,1,and 5 pound 
cans, which contain that quantity of pore by acTUAL 
NET WEIGHT, While the majority of Baking Powders 
offered fall short from one-eighth to one-half of what 
is represented. Ask your grocer for Dootry’s, and 

ou Will not be satisfied with any other. Manufactured 
by Dootzey & Brotuer, 69 New Street, New York. 


SIMPLE COPIES GRATIS 


of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST —the best Lady’s Magazine and 
Weekly Paper going. Address Deacon & Peterson, 
319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


’ HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

W 0) 0 ) contains in every number one com- 
— prize story worth $100. Forty 

atter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
dealers at 10 i copy. Splendid Preminms. a 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


ye FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 
young folks’ paper. Greatest success! Best sto- 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents or 
whole amount returned in watches, musical instru- 
ments, jewelry, &c. $1.00 Pe ar, samples 10c. Ad- 
dress H. N. F. LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago, 
ENEW NOW.—Tue Picroriat Pureno- 
LOGIOAL a $3, and “ of Harper's, 
sent a year for . 
% 7 od 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


A DAY to Agents; 15 new articles, staple as 
$20 flour. Samples free. C.M. Linington, Obleago. 
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\FPusNITURE 


' 


E. W. HUTCHINGS & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 

of 

RICH AND PLAIN 

FURNITURE 
and 
DECORATIONS, 
99 and 101 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Formerly 475 Broadway, 
(Near A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), New York, 


Where a general assortment can be had at moderate 
prices. 


Woc i Mantels, Pier and Mantel Frames, and Wain- 
scoti' ;made to order from designs. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC. 
7 Srrenpip Sones, with Piano AccoMPaNIMENTS, 
MAILED FREE ror 50 cents. Order as follows: 
PEACE ON EARTH. 





CHRISTMAS TREE. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TIMES. 
MERRY BELLS. 
JOLLY SANTA CLAUS IS HERE. 
The above can also be ordered through any News- 
dealer. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Liberal Terms to Sabbatin Schools. 
Inclose Stamp for full catalogue of Sheet Music. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. — 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
5627 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 

Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 








. | $500 Rewarp is offered by 
&: |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
=< |Catarrh Remedy for a case 

of Catarrh which he can not 


cure. Sold by druggists, or, 
sent by mail for 60 cent 
A pamphict on Catarrh free. 
* |Address Dr. R. V. Pirrcr, 
No, 133 Seneca Street, Buf. 
falo MN. Y- s 3 








Mor ; every where, 
= $75 to $250 per tnonth, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
<@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
=< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any imachine that will sew a stronger, more 
my beautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
= Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 





AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
— to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

ress 


M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


j 1s Green: Tea Flavor. 








WARRANTED | 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


A HANDSOME rocrt-eitt PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cts.; 5 for $1; $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Address C, S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


Harvrr's Magazine, One Year... 
Harrer’s Weexi.y, One Year 
Harver's Bazar, One Year 


Harevrnr’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsontuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within ‘the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrrr & Broruras is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

















Terms ror Apvertisine Iv Harper's Pentoptcats. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Pa : f Ps 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each etation: vmabaats 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





» Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


847 
INew Holiday Books 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Axuort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
aa Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

00. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: 4 Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
yorp Hotug, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Luoren Brant. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gutimore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S APING! KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Paun 
Dv Cuattu, Author of “ Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” “Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Ashango 
Land,” ‘“‘ Wild Life Unde~ the Equator,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knatcnsc..-Hueessen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Assort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories.) 


ae eee ee 
ALSO, 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE’'S FAIRY BOOK, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50, 





MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 


JACOB & JOHN S.C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERIES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. ie 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH anv 
THE OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS, 


GREENWOOD’S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

WOOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 


POETS. OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





gw Harree & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


tz For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, see Harrrr’s Catatoaur, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cents. 





PHAWS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAW’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysms in jive minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful siaox or 
BROWN. It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents 
by mail. Address 8S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHU'I'TLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Low Prices, for Cash, during the Holidays, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


A JOB LOT of fine Diamond Engagement 

Rings, some for $18. 50 Ladies’ Solid Gold and 
Diamond Watches at less than cost of n:anufacture. 
Goods C. 0. D., privilege to examine. F. NASH, No. 
697 Broadway, N.Y. ‘The assurances of Mr. Nash 
are worthy the fullest confidence."—Christian Advocate, 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Mme. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’r 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest, 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


TALIAN GREYHOUNDS for Sale.—Small 
size; very pretty for a child or lady. Address 
E. CURTIS, Worcester, Maes. 
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CURIOSITIES WANTED. | 


oratory, 
A fragment of Penelope's 


web, 

Apiece of the cake(much 
burned). which was watch- 
ed by King Alfred the 


A bottle or a pint of 
the Malmesbury in:which 
the Duke of Clarence was 
drowned. 

Some particles of the 
pone which was to have 

used at the Gunpow- 
der Plot. 


branches of the trees 
which came from Birnam 
Woodto Dunsinane. 


A bit of the Iron: Mask, 
if but a bit. 

A card from the, pack 
with which Charles the 
Sixth amused himself in 
the Bastile. 

The ashes of Sir Walter 

’s‘first cigar. 


@ fate of Scotland. 
—_——~ > 
Wuar rvery Teerorar- 
ER MUST OOME TO AT LAST— 
His bier. 
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| WARPER'S BAZAR. 


A favor when you'd have me grant, 


_ briefly shall reply, ‘I shan’ 


we “out of town you wish to Lag 
M: Cobcarswill beply “Noe ot 


_ And*when. you ‘want in town :to sta: 
7 aba AY: 


8, 


(&2 


Tl answer “Nay.” 


If-in the Pi : you'd ride or wi : 
bay ee vn a 


And wi 0 our 


uarrel with your y 
‘un at°your 


T 
My 


Ifa lap-dog.you would kee 
6 p-dog ypu P; 


Elsewhere your Rtepe T'l bid you tamer’ 
| When é’er we meet, my-joy ’twill be 
Po qu c fami 4 
t friends I'll poke, 
And fill your drawing-room with smoke. 


Gh hig hard bigouit f his 'meale, 
ve him or his 


, And kick him if he howls or squeals,-;-- 


OF angie, AAG Tas Md beta Seutes” 


‘Have my. own way in all‘T do, — 
‘And never think ofpleasing-you. 


then, avhi d you 
Who'll ever. treat you as his 


—_———. 


“Macro _Leaves”—When, a prestidigitateur con- 


cludes his.professional stay in a town. 
—————_——_—_—— 


Proversta, Comparison.—Good silk dresses are 


would have 
lav Ri 0 


like worms when trod upon : they. will turn: 


—_—~————_ 
Tur Toapy’s Deticacy—A sponge-cake, 
A Caritat Sermit—Old Tom. 

—t 


Whyis an elephant the most miserable.of-animals?..- 


—Because of the greatness of its size (si; 
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“'_ AWBACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS-EVE. 








N ERVoUs OLD Lapy. “Now, Cabman, you're sure your-Horse is quiet? What's he laying back his Ears like that for? Look!” 
y i 


Cassy. ‘‘Oh, that’s. only. her Femi-zize Cur’osity, Mum. She likes to hear where she’s a-goin’ to !?’ 


Aunty. “Not like Railway Traveling, Selina?. Why not?” 


Niece. ‘The Men you meet with are so very. Rude. 


Squeezed my Hand.” 


Aunty. “ Nonsense, child! mere Fancy. 


ried to Squeeze my Hand. 


i a". 
RAILWAY RAILLERY: 
Scene—W aitinG-Room.or THE Hartem Raiiroap. 


In handing me out, yesterday, an Impertinent Fellow 
Some People, I admit, have Trodden upon my Toes, but-Nobody ever 
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Apa. “It’s quite New, dear. 





LATEST FASHIONS. 
Avucusta. ‘Oh, Ada: dear, what:a sweet. Head-dress! - Where did you get it?” 
It only arrived to-day from Paris in a Balloon, or by Balloon Post.” 


‘[{Decusiner 31, 1870. 
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 * Miszmapee Carruz— A 
“Jame pun, 


Tue “Brti_or, Mortat- 
trx”—William of Prussia. 


> 
“<A hen show is to be 


t¥in: operation soon at 
f this is to-be a hen and 


chicken show, there .can 

be no more_ sppropriate 

place for it than 
—_——_—.——_—_ 


To Lapy Rar.way Trav- 
ELERS. —For_ information 
respecting the Jast- train 
apply to the leading dress- 
makers. 


; nesaeaetllieant ees 
Tae Rear Soucot-Borep 
—The scholars. 


_——_p—_—— 

A clergyman in Glasgow 
used to ak the follow- 
ing: In marrying a aves 
he asked the bride, in the 
usual form of the by- 
terian Church, whether she 
would be “a loving, faith- 
ful, and obedient wife.” 
The bride promptly replied 
that she would promise to 
be loving and faithful, but 
would not venture on a 
pledge of uniform obedi- 
ence. ‘The minister paused 
and demurred. ‘Just say 
awa’, Sir,” ejaculated the 
bridegroom. . “She has 

romised to be lovin’ an’ 

aithfu'; an’ foul fa’ thae 

fingers,” raising his fist, 

“gin she’s no obedient.” 
—---<————_ 
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